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Coming to Wonderful Town? 


To enjoy every minute read 
‘Round the Clock in New 
York City, pp. 25-29-T 
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< it’s a grand night 
A . ’ for singing when Western 
Hills H.S. seniors of 
‘ Cincinnati take to the 
\ | byroads! 
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Learning to ride a bike or pushing a doll 
buggy around the block are part of the 
pre-schoolers’ big job of growing up—so 
is learning to eat a variety of foods, to 
meet the nutrient needs of growth and 
to establish good eating habits fora 
healthy life. 

Protein is essential for the child’s devel- 
oping muscle, and for growth of bone as 
well. Milk and milk products are the 
primary source of protein in the diet of 
young children.' Eggs, meat, fish and 
poultry are also sources of high quality 
protein and should be included in the 
child’s diet. 

Calcium, phosphorus, and vitamin D are 
required for the normal calcification of 


THIAMINE — TT roared equa norm Baste 


RIBOFLAVIN Hfi9 of slow linear growth. One quart of vita- 


— i 2° WIT min D fortified milk per day will provide 


adequate quantities of these nutrients 
wranme © YIM during pre-school yeara! 
Dairy Foods | Other Animal Products All Other Foods Wh Il are neodied fee red blood cell formation 


and as catalysts in various enzyme sys- 
tems. These nutrients are provided by 
eggs, meats, fish, fruits, vegetables, and 
whole grain or enriched cereals. 

All the essential vitamins must be pro- 
vided for the formation and functioning of 
normal body tissues. Milk and milk prod- 
ucts are the main source of riboflavin and 
of pre-formed vitamin A in children’s diets 

.and provide some of all the other 








Based on menu typical of American food habits 
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known vitamins. 

Whole grain or enriched cereals and 
legumes supplement dairy foods and 
meats as sources of the B-vitamins. Citrus 
fruits, tomatoes, and other fruits and 
vegetables are needed as a source of vita- 
min C ...and provide liberal amounts of 
vitamin A as well. 

Energy for growth and activity is pro- 
vided by all foods. More than 85 per 
cent of the necessary calories come from 


The presence of this seal indicates oa~Ne 
Sa 


that all nutrition statements in ‘Ss 
the advertisement have been | sheteg 

found acceptable by the Council = (RR > 
on Foods and Nutrition of the “ ard ’ ‘ . : 
: “ 4 a fats and carbohydrates,? both of which 


American Medical Association ' ; ‘nt 4 
. are needed for adequate nutrition of the 
young child.! Butterfat is an excellent 
and dependable dietary fat for children 
of this age group. 

Approximately one quart of milk, or its 
equivalent in other dairy foods cheese, ice 
cream and butter—is recommended for in- 

clusion in the diet of the normal young 
child every day. 
Jeans, P. ¢ Feeding of hea.thy infants and chil- 
dre J. Am. Med. Assn. 142: 807 (March) 1950 
The National Food Situation, NFS—60 U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., \pril- 
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Wid Wont? teach 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for you now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 
immediate attention! 

REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
ow TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 

1 Teacher loans are Convenient month- No principal during The loan is made by 

made on signature ly instaliments pay summer vacation. If mall from the pri- 

only —no co-signers, loan out of future your salary stops vacy of your owa 
no endorsers. No mort- earnings. Payments «uring the summer va- y y 
gages on car, furniture budgeted to Mt yourin- cation, payments on home. You see no 
or personal property. come. Entire loan can principal stopalso. This agents or credit mana- 
School board, friends, be repaid at any time E an extra service of gers—only you and we 
merchants, will not and you pay only for special vaiue to teach- know about It. We guar- 


know you are applying the time you use the ers offered by State 
for a loan. money —no longer! Finance Company. antee strict privacy 





Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below, 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you peed 
from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 





CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR B DGET 
— = - 8 mad Old Reliable Company, 


You Get | Payments Payments Payments 
SELECT $100 $10.07 $ 729 Over 50 Years of Service. 
os 


AMOUNT 200 2008 14.83 


7 

YOU WA 54 2 

TOBORROW | 23 | 3938 28.28 > |STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


is over S150 istoredt 'tpured et 3% por mosth cu the hawt $150 AO CAPRTES SS. 
© ath on thet part vver $150 end not in excess of OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


© 


$300 and stot 1% per mosth on any remainder of such unpaid prin 


| Z PAY INSURANCE cipal balance. These rates are in accordance with the Nebraske lew 
==" FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....2... 


o State Finance Company, Dept. P-151 The following are ail the debts that I have: 
10 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount; Paying 
, i Still Owe Per Mo. | To Whom Owing 
‘ t my application for a loan. [¢ {@ understood that after the loan its 
he money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 


t whats r 





























want to borr 


nt y yw On what date of month will your 
ude present balance, if any) §........... ~~. payment BE IN OUR 


OFFICE?....... 


Am t earned Number of months s 
per month snsacsescenssteeinies Uk GUNNDUY GIINNIE coccusennestins eeeceeerees “““SILE INFORMATION ONLY — Piease list beiow relative information for 
ss our confidential files 


Name of Relative cccceceoccccocecsoososososcoossesoosesosoooses (Relationship 


Previous 
POP ccavectusmnasmisdseeser OMPIOYMENE........cccceeeesss Street ° se . sccesscesce BORED Occup 


r wife's 
yment . vereccenccccces, Name of Relative (Relationship) 


payments on 
ame) a | Street Occup 


. Name of Relative (Relationshir 
with (Name) 
Street . State 


we bank? $ sneaiamaaeit coco BESO POPTRSMEEE @..ccccccccecescccsscsencessrs 
Name of Relative (Relationshir 


- r hank pan? . . sree 
THER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a@ loan: Street State Occup 

The shove statements are made for the purpose of securing @ loan I agree 
to (Name) that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Street 
Address 





nl estate Sign Full 
Name) =e 7 Name Here 





rpose of loan Town County State 


OTE Amt. Ist pmt. due date Final pmt. due date Prin. and Int. pmt. Mo. pmt. (except final) Fina! pmt. equa! in any case to, Omaha, Nebraska 
snpnetinmeiientan : in Mo. pmts. $ . the unpaid principal and int Date 





i 
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of loan 





3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not 


Agreed rate in excess of $300 and ‘, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance ; computed on the basis of the number 
of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days 

In Conmderation of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 
pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment 

Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
and payabic 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned 





*ERSON s 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- Ri pmrnened 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY : Re WIRED —_ eee — colitis 

t IS NOT RECEIVED Qu - (If married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) 


seeeceeeseeeer= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN eeeeeeeseeeese 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


Junior Ornithologists get 
<_) }f athorough introduction to bird 
" life in the classroom of one 


midwest elementary school. 

Anxious to teach her young 

students the names and ap- 

yearance of common American 

birds, an enterprising teacher 

uses magnetic tape recordings 
and bird pictures to cut instruction time 
and hold the attention of her pupils. Here’s 
her method: 


FIRST, she mounts large photos or 
drawings of birds on classroom black- 
boards. Then she tape records a series 
of commands like this —‘‘Where’s the 
robin? Point to it!’’ An appropriate 
command for each picture. 


AS THE TAPE is played, each child 
goes to the wall, points to the bird men- 
tioned in the command. Repeated playings, 
plus an occasional mixing of the order of 
commands, have made enthusiastic wildlife 
experts of the youngsters. . .'Add another 
use for magnetic recording tape—in high 
school mathematics classes, of all places! 


TAPE RECORDED 
explanations of mathe- 
matical formulas and 
processes made by the 
instructor before class, 
have an important ad- 
vantage over “‘live’’ class~ 
room presentations. 
Taped explanations can dL 
be repeated time after time—never 
varying in content or detail—always 
exactly the same. This way math stu- 
dents find it easier to learn new materi- 
al. Incidentally, now’s a good time to 
start planning next fall’s curriculum. 
And don’t forget — pre-recorded tapes 
can be valuable teaching tools. Your 
state’s Tapes for Teaching Library can 
give you a list of available recordings. 


JUST ONE of the advantages of “Scotch” 
Brand Magnetic Tape—it’s “dry” lubri- 
cated to prolong recording head life. The 
only magnetic tape on the market with 

atented silicon lubrication, ‘“‘Scotch”’ 

rand glides smoothly over the head to end 
high frequency flutter caused by sticking 
and squealing. No wonder it’s the favorite 
brand of recording engineers . . . and teach- 
ers, too! 


FOUND ANY uses for 
magnetic tape in your 
classes? I'd like to hear 
them. And I'll be happy 
to answer your tape re- 
cording questions, if I 
can. Write to me. ..c/o 
Educational Division, 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 
6, Minnesota. 








The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design 
are registered trademarks for Sound Record- 
ing Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA 
MINING AND MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, St. Paul 6, Minn. General 
Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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How America’s Coal Companies provide 
new work for worked-out coal lands! 


Today, a total of over 100-thousand acres of worked- 
out mine lands have been given new usefulness by 
America’s coal industry. Thousands of acres are being 


added to this total yearly, 


These lands were once part of vast areas with 
rich seams of bituminous coal buried near the surface. 
These seams are of vital importance. From them comes 
more than one-fifth of our nation’s coal. To mine them, 
the earth that covers the coal must be removed with 
giant shovels. Then the coal can be scooped out. It’s 

worked-out mine lands left behind that are being 


ie 


Restoring these areas is no hit-or-miss operation. 
Soils are analvzed and test plots planted to find what 
will flourish. Fortunately, minerals brought to the sur- 

by mining operations often improve the soil. Land 
once classified as sub-marginal may support fertile fic Ids 
of wheat. clover and alfalfa after mining. Formerly 
barren hills and vales may produce lush forests and 


pretty lakes prov idine popular recreation areas. 


Tomorrow many more acres will be given new value 
by America s progressive coal companies. Years of expe- 
rience in land reclamation have equipped coal com- 
panies to play an increasingly important role in the 


preservation of America’s valuable soil resources. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Southern Bidg., Washington 5,0.C. 


For additional information about coal that you can use 
in your classes—clip and mail— 


~— ee me Ue 8D eee 

S1.5-54 

“THE GENIE STORY’ —the magic genie of coal 

takes a schoolboy on an exciting journey to show 

him the many wonderful uses of bituminous coal. 

A 16-page booklet with color illustrations. Suitable for all grades. 
For specimen copy and list of other free aids, send coupon to 
Educational Di Bituminous Coai Institute, Southern Blidg., 

Washington 5, D. € 
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MANY SCHOOLS 


CALLED UNSAFE 


fire raced through a 
one-story wooden annex in a 
suburban Buffalo school snuft 
ing out the lives of 15 children, 
educators and 

asked them 


safe are 


When 


thousands — of 
board members 
selves, “How 
s¢ hools?” 

The answer had already been 
printed by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Nearly two-thirds 
63%) of all buildings used for 
school purposes are 
tible,” declares the School Fa 
cilities Survey. These buildings 
serve more than one-third (34 
of the natéon’s pupils 

“One-story buildings may bh 
constructed of any type of suit 
able materials,” declares the 
Survey, “provided adequate ex 
it facilities are available and 
provided that ‘hot spots’ like a 
furnace room. are sufficiently 
isolated.” 

An exploding furnace caused 
the Buffalo holocaust 


Escondido’s Whiz Kids 


Escondido = (Calif. ) 
teams of grade-school whiz kids 
S64 pues 


combus 


Schools 


answer the schools’ 
tion: How to sell 
program to the community, .« 
cording to Trends, NSPRA’s 
useful bulletin. Student demon 
strations in math and other 
academic subjects delight and 
baffle community meetings and 
'V audiences. 

“Competence teams” of el 
mentary youngsters — achieve 
skill in 
order to 
An 


audiences by 


a_ school’s 


high specific subject 
areas in 


demonstrations. 


give publi 
arithmeti 
team astounds 
solving interest problems in 40 
world 


1 
o rap) 
geography 


seconds. A 
team plays “Twenty Questions 
and stumps an adult aucdier 
with its knowledge 
Able volunteers ares 
for the team. Whiz kids un 
stand but do not memoriz¢ 
rect matter. 
Reporting 
program, Supt. C 
believes a community 
school by what it 
do. Escondido citizens se¢ 
dents “in action” in 
fields as well as in sports 
And these citizens 
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tay 
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the tour-Vvear 
Delmar Gras 


judg 
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‘Quarters for Headquarters”’ Built PTA Offices | Congress at Work 


National Con 
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st iff ot 
ot | 


month 


Office 


irents and 


this moved into 
new Chicago headquarters at 
TOO N. Rush St 
American Library 


( ompletion ot 


next door to 
Association. 


ultra-modern 


New York's 170 Candles 


ALBANY N. ¥ Educators 
celebrated two birthdays: 170th 
mniversarv of Universitv— of 
State of New York. oldest U. § 
state agency governing educa- 
50th anniversary. of the 
Dept of Education 4 
new 168-page book, Education 
in Newe York State, 1784-1954 


marks the nilestone 


thon 


State 


ASCD ELECTS 
ANceELES—Prudence Bost 
is newly elected 
Association for Su 
ind) Curriculum De 
ASCD) 
ouncil of Calif. Teach- 
program = t 
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a triumph tor the 


$000,000 members who 
contributed over 2,000,000 quar 


ters in PTA’s successful “Quar- 


or Headquarters 
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Can 


Vis 


“And as you march into your dif- 
ferent futures, some of you will 
enter the professions. Some of you 


will 


become 


educators. if 


you 


should, don’t forget that we here 
at Pinkerton High are very proud 
of our salary schedule with its mox- 
imum of $5,800 and its yearly in- 
crements of $150, not to mention 


the 


Around 
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action on 


bills 


As we go to press 


education-sponsored adds 
up to om word—N(¢ ). 

No action yet in Senate on 
Mason 


pension 


House-approved pro- 


teacher tay 


April 


Hearings 


posal for 
relief 
News ) 


12 


( apsule 


held) April 


( See 


No hearings vet on Federal 
iid tor school construction bills 
On a TV Secretary 
Hobby that 
department does not favor ac 
the Federal Government 
to aid school construction 

No House 


idministration-sponsored bill to 


broadcast 


“made it clear het 


tion by 
on 


hearings in 


and national con- 
Senate 


finance State 


ferences on education 
hearings planned. 
Secretary. Hobby 
ed ready to propose replacement 
of 35 Smith- Hughes 


vrants-in-aid for vocational edu- 


Is report 
vear -old 


formula 
unified 
Ru- 


extension 


cation. Under a new 


each state would receive 


grants to use at discretion 
mored plan inchides 
ind improvement” grants plas 
authority tor 
Vocational 


listurbed 


For Better Radio-TV 


Cot Ont What 
sound advice” do experts give 
for 
sion? Educators attending Ohio 
State Universitv’s Institute 
Education by Radio-TV heard 


emergency grants 


educator reaction 


NIBUS, 


education by radio-televi 


rl 
1Ol 


this 

It an educational broadcast 
it heart a showman, he 
lly be long in televi 
There is 


er isnt 
doesn't. re 
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ichieving good results without 


ng adequate attention to all 
tf a TV 


material, care 


basic elements 
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lon Freddie Bar 
staff director, N.Y. ( 

n WPINX 
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Television produc tion ot Aing 
Richard II, Maurice 
Ey ins will he re le ised on film 
this month for free 
school 
Cards 
the T\ 


tribute 


starring 


showing to 
audiences H illmark 
Kansas City, sponsor of 
show, will finance dis 
of the 16-m1 i 





VU-LYTE 


Opaque Projection with 
the VU-LYTE is one of 
the finest methods known 
to communicate ideas, 
get facts across so 
they're remembered. 
Every day, Educators 
find more proof that the 
VU-LYTE is the most ef- 
fective teaching tool 
they have ever used. 
The VU-LYTE projects anything in its natural col- 
ors. Pictures, books, solid objects, diagrams, mag- 
azines, homework papers. No preparation is 
necessary. Simply insert the original copy, flick 
the switch. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Interested in quicker, better learning? Mail the MAIL COUPON TO: Educational Division, 


coupon for a Free Demonstration, to be given at 

your convenience. You'll be surprised at how the (aackee COMPANY 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full Executive CHARLES one eae 

potential! No obligation, of course. 60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey 


i State 
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John Braslin (r.) shown at work in the New York laboratory, 
Teaching Film Custodians. 


is Director, Film Materials, at 


From Hollywood to your classroom come 


Films Th 


by JOHN E. BRASLIN 


ind The 


two ot 


TALE OF TWO CITIES 

Crusades are only 
than 500 Hollywood-madk 
able for 
these carefully 
of the finest feature photoplays of all 
time, made by Hollywood's greatest pro 
ducers, actors, and 
are outstanding 


mare 
films avail- 
Among 


your classroom use. 


selected films are some 


technicians. Others 
short-subject — films 


ideal for classroom study. Every veat 
students in all parts of the country see 
these their 


classwork in English, social studies, and 


selected films as part of 
other courses. 

How this has come i little- 
known story of industrv-education co 


about is 


operation, 
Strange as it 
of — Hollywood 
played a vital part in the development 
} 


may seem, producers 


entertainment movies 
of audio-visual education in the schools 
of Amvrica. ; 
Back in 1935 the use of 
pictures in the nation’s classrooms was 
a rarity. Educators knew the value of 
films in teaching because of the studies 


motion 


and research of such pioneers as Know] 
ton and Tilton Hartshorn and Mav, 
Clarke, Arnspiger, Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants, and others. Yet a “bottleneck” 
blocked On the hand, 
school svstems hesitated to 

money in film projectors because there 
were so few educational films available 


, 1 
tive other hand, 


progress one 
invest 


for classroom use; on 


potential producers f education 
, 


tion pictures were reluctant to e1 


field because too few schools 
} 


equipped to purchase 


With the 


were 
and use films. 


situation at a virtual im- 


passe, Will Hays, then president of the 


Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, made it possible to 
cut the “Gordian Knot.” He 
Dr. Mark A. Mav of Yale to 


a committee of educators to 


invited 
recruit 
motion picture industry on ways and 


means for being of service to educa- 


tion. 
The First Steps 


Advisory 
that 
ject films, judged by panels of teach- 


Committee 


The 


mended 


recom- 
entertainment short-sub- 
ers to have educational value, be made 
available for school use. Member com- 
panies of the MPPDA not only 
comed the recommendation, but agreed 
to make their films without 
profit to themselves 
$50,000 to finance the 
short-subject films and to start the proj- 
ect of distributing them to schools. 
The 


panels of 


W el- 


available 
They appropriated 


selection of 


Advisory Committee’ enlisted 


teachers representing art, 


biological science, elementarv educa- 
tion, music, physical education, geog- 
raphy, physical and 
studies. From 1937 to 1939 panels re- 
viewed thousands of short-subject films 
and approved 364. 

The availability of those 
tributed immeasurably to breaking the 
“bottleneck” and to the 
rapid development of audio-visual edu- 
cation In America. 

Since the rele of the 


science, social 


films con- 


subsequent 


first 364 


advise the 


Scene from Washington Square, a TFC excerpt from the Holly- 
wood production The Heiress, starring Olivia de Haviland. 


at Teae 


films in 1939, the motion picture in- 
dustry has continued to make its prod- 
ucts available for school use as an edu- 


cational service. The producing com- 
panies receive no return for this service. 


When the short 


were ready for to schools 


selected subjects 
distribution 
as 16 mm. sound prints, member com- 
panies of the MPPDA 
that the entire project be governe d and 
controlled by Dr. Mav's advisory 
Thus the committee was_ in- 
| Film 


Teaching 
a non-profit educational 


recommended 


com- 
mittee. 
corporated as Cus- 
todians, Inc., 
service organization. As the name sig- 
nifies, the 
todian of the films for the motion pic- 
ture industry. 

When TFC began its operation, the 
board of directors decided to levy a 
rental fee for the use of its films. The 


purpose was two-fold: (1) TFC needed 
9) 


organization is the cus 


money for operating 
TFC didn’t want to operate as a philan- 
thropy, thus handicapping commercial 
sources from developing educational 
films. However, TFC is a 
profit organization, anv funds accruing 


expenses; 


since non- 
from license and rental fees in excess 
of operating costs are “ploughed back’ 
TFC has 
of such 


into audio-visual education. 
contributed to the support 
projects as the Nebraska Plan, a study 
of the effectiveness of a film-centered 
curriculum in rural high schools. 

In 1945, under Eric Johnston’s presi- 
dency of the reorganized Motion Pic 
ture Association of America, the edu 
cational program of TFC was expanded 
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Continued on page 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
National Film Awards 


SCHOLASTIC 


FILM 


AWARD 


S . 
wu EACHER ex- 


t ongratu- 


CHOLASTIC 


s to the 


lat 


ducers, sponsors, and 


pro- 


distributors of the 
16mm 
and 


outstanding 
films industry-spon- 
1953. 


35 } 
0-Mmemobdel 


information 
sored films of 

Our national panel of 
audio-visual leaders selected the fol- 
lowing films as winners in this 5th an- 
nual National Film Awards: 


16mm Information Films 

Adolescent Series—Mc- 
Graw-Hill 

The American  Revolution—Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films 

The Baltimore Plan — Eneyclopaedia 
Britannica Films 

A Citizen Participates—Young America 

Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives 

McGraw-Hill 

Insects 
Films 

Man Without a Country—Young Amer- 


Development 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Seal Island—Disney 
Shyness—McGraw-Hill, NFBC 
Skippy and the Three R’s—NEA 
Nominations brought the final ballot 
to 79 titles, from some 360 
eligible 16mm _ films. These winners 
bunched high and runners-up were four 
ballots behind. We welcome as Award 
winners for the first time Disney and 
the NEA. Runners-up are Wonders of 
the Desert—Churchill-Wexler and Land 
of the Long Day—NFBC. 


selected 


Sponsored Division 

A Is for Atom—General Electric 

The American Road—Ford 

And the Earth Shall Give Back Life— 
Squibb 

Arts and Crafts of the Southwest In- 
dians—Santa Fe 

Decision for Chemistry—Monsanto 

Fossil Story—Shell 

Glass Center of Corning—Corning 

Hunting with a Camera — Canadian 
Travel 

Oklahoma and Its Natural Resources— 
Sinclair, U. S. Bureau of Mines 

Using Bank Credit—American Bankers 





By VERA FALCONER 


Winners were selected from a final 
ballot of 58 titles, from 150 
Runners-up were five ballots 


chosen 
eligibles 
under the top ten, tying three titles in 
this position: Out of the North—Nash; 
Priceless Heritage—Jam Handy-Superior 
Coach; Wings to Finland—Pan Ameri- 
can. 

While panel members stress all-round 
production excellence in judging, ma- 
jor emphasis is always on values for 
schools—production to a specific pur- 
pose resulting in stimulation to mental 
activity. Scholastic Teacher thanks 
panel members sincerely for their ef- 
forts in recognizing at least some of the 
audio-visual leaders who are constantly 
striving to improve the quality of films 
offered to schools. 

Presentation of the 1953 Awards for 
outstanding 16mm films, for outstand- 
ing sponsored films, and for outstand- 
ing filmstrips took place at a reception 
on May 3rd at the Town Hall Club in 
New York City. 

If you are not familiar with these 20, 
top films, you will undoubtedly want to 


arrange for screenings. These titles are 


= 
De 
S 


7 


| 
MeOjraw Hill 

Frustrating Fours, 

Fascinating Fives 


~“~ 


.)) 
4 Ce 
S 


4 


National Eduration Asst 


Insects Man Without a Country (on location) Seal Island Shyness Skippy ond the Three R's 





A Is for Atom 


Fossil Story 


General Electric 
The American Road 


Shell 


very popular and heavily booked, so 
please request prints well in advance 
of the date you wish to use them. Sup- 
plying alternate dates is a good idea, 
tao. 


The Outstanding 16mm Films 


Adolescent Development Series—5 films, 
5 filmstrips. Correlated with Elizabeth Hur- 
lock’s Adolescent Development. Study of 
the many adjustments adolescents have to 
make mentally, emotionally, socially and 
physically; how they can best be helped 
during this period. Meaning of Adolescence 
—16 mins., Social-Sex Attitudes—22 mins., 
Meeting the Needs of Adolescents—19 
mins., Age of Turmoil—20 mins., Physical 
Aspects of Puberty—19 mins. Produced by 
Crawley Films, Ltd., for McGraw-Hill. Pro- 
ducer-director—George Gorman. Script— 
Judith Crawley. Editor—Wanda Nowakow- 
ska. Cameraman—Stagley Brede. Animation 
—William Gee. Original William 
McCauley. Distributed by Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept 42nd 
St., New York 36 

The American 
color. The strategy, 
forces, important 
meaning of the 
stressing geographical, social and political 
factors which influenced victory. Producers 
—John W. Barnes, John T. Bobbitt. Pro- 
duced and distributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Il] 

The Baltimore Plan—20 mins 
plan in Baltimore in which municipal agen 
cies and citizen groups cooperated in hous 
ing improvement program. Producers—John 
W. Barnes, Gordon Weisenborn. Produced 
and distributed by Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica Films. 

A Citizen Participates 


THLUISI1¢ 
McGraw 
330 West 


Revolution—14 


struggle, movement of 


mins 


military engagements; 


war for independence 


Success of 


Glass Center of Corning 


And the Earth Shall Give Back Lif 


Ford 


Hunting with a Camera 


zens responsibility to participate actively 
in life of community told through story of 
one citizens activities in solving problem 
of procuring a doctor. Produced by Centron 
Corp. for Young America Films—Producer 
Arthur Wolf. Director—Harold Harvey. 
Script—Margaret Travis. Editor—Charles 
Lacey. Cameraman—Norman Stuewe. Dis- 
tributed by Young America Films, 18 East 
fist St., New York 17 
Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives 
22 mins., color, from Ages and Stages 
Study of four- and five-year-old 
children in home and school; pointing up 
their normal characteristics. Produced by 
Crawley Films, Ltd., for the Canadian De- 
partment of National Health and Welfare. 
Producer-director—Judith Crawley. Script 
Polly Mackay-Smith. Editor—Wanda No- 
wakowska. Cameramen—Frank Stokes, Ir- 
vine Dooh. Distributed in Canada by the 
National Film Board of Canada. Distrib- 
uted in the United States by McGraw-Hill. 
Insects—1] 


acteristics of insect groups 


Series. 


mins., color. Principal char- 
differences be- 
tween true insects and their near relatives 
life cycles, feeding habits, et Producer 
Donald G Hoffman Produced and distrib- 
uted by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Man Without a Country—26 mins. 
Dramatization of Edward Everett Hale’s 
classic story of Philip Nolan. Produced by 
Bing Crosby Enterprises, Inc. Producet 
director—Frank Wisbar. Script—Mark Kear- 
ney, Frank Wisbar. Editor—Holbrook N 
Todd. Cameraman—Benjamin H. Kline 
Starring John Warburton as Philip Nolan. 
Distributed by Young America Films. 
Seal Island—27 color Life evcle 
* the fur-bearing f the Pribilof 
Islands. Produced by Walt Disney Produc- 
Producer—Ben Sharpsteen. Director 
James Algar. Script—Winston Hiblet 
litor Anthony Gerard. (¢ eraman—Al- 


Mins 


! 
scais 


tions 


Oklahoma and Its Natural Resources 


Arts and Crafts 


of Southwest Indians 


; 


TL. 
Peak ha 


Sinclair, U. 8. Bureau of Mines America 


Milotte. Original music—Oliver 
Photography completed with spe- 
cial permission of U. S$. Dept. of Interior, 
& Wildlife Service. Distributed in 
licensed film dealers including 
and Ideal Pictures 


fred G. 
Wallace 


Fish 
l6mimn. by 
Association Films, Inc., 
Corp. 

2 Study of three shy 
children showing how one became an ac- 
member. Produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada for the 
Mental Health Division of the Canadian 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
-Tom Daly. Director, script 
Stanley Jackson. Camera- 
man—Hector J. Lemieux. Original music— 
Robert Fleming. Distributed in United 
States by McGraw-Hill. 

Skippy and the Three R’s—28 mins., b&w 
six-year-old learns the 
Three R’s in the public school. Produced 
by the National Education Association. 
Producer—J. P. Nicholson, Agrafilms. Direc- 
tor—Irving Kusinow. Script—Jarvis Couil- 
lard, Editor—Wilkes Straley 
Robert Nordbye. Original 
Kleinsinger. Distributed by State Educa- 
Associations affiliated with NEA in 
or from National Edu- 
1201 16th St., N. W., 


Shyness—23 mins. 


tive group 


fare. Produce 
writer, editor- 


or color. How a 


Cameraman— 
music—George 
tion 
cooperative 
cation Association 

Washington 6, D. C 


project 


The Outstanding Sponsored Films 
A Is for Atom—15% Basic 
facts about natural 
elements; 
Produced by 
for the Public 
General Electric Company 
E. Sutherland. Associate producer 
Gordon. Director—Carl Urbano 
Prue I Boardman Original 
Euget Poddany Art directors 


Cont ed on 20 1 


mins., color 


structure of an atom, 
applications of atomic energy. 
John Sutherland Productions 
Relations Services Division, 
Producer—John 
George 
Script— 
music— 
Cx I ild 


pace 


Decision for Chemistry 


Bankers 


Using Bank Credit 





TWO GREAT 


SPECIALISTS 


AT YOUR SERVICE ! 
\ 10645 


Specialist in 
performance! 
> 


Only Bell & Howell could give you an 
nstr nt so well crafted to fit vour par- 





ching needs. The Filmosound 

202 magnetic or 285 standard 

i new ease ol operation with 

mtrols. Jeweled parts insure 

ess and continuous sharp, clear pic- 

es. You'll get 400% longer life, too, from 
rdy audio-visual equipment de- 

ened for hard use every day. Let your 
Bell & Howell Special Representative show 
vi the many advantages you pain when 


vo ~¢ / finest. 





Specialist in 
y service! 
Bell A Howell's spec ial Re prese ntatives 
more than skilled maintenance men. 


specialist, not only in selling and 


our audio-visual equipment, but 


ng effective sound-movie pro- te 
| : Bell & Howell, Dept. E 


t advantage of superior service 5 
ir Bell & Howell Special Repre- 
day —see how he can help make 

ual operations pay off in 


cation, In tramuing. 








7118 McCormick Road, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me, withe it cost or obligati ! the name 
Special Representative and complete information on » 
equipment 
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HARNESSING 
LIQUIDS 


This movie shows how man 
makes nature work for him. 
It explains the theory of hy- 
draulics and how hydraulic 
power can be used to operate 
airplane landing gears, serv- 
ice station hoists and similar 
equipment. 

@ The film is 16 mm., sound, 
and available for showing on 


/ 


from: 





300 Bush Street 
~ San Francisco, Calif, 


3. 








COLD FACTS 


make 


HOT STUDENTS! 


wr better way to ‘‘het- 
up’’ a student’s interest in 
physics than by demonstrating 
practical automotive applica- 
tions of textbook facts? And 
showing him how sure knowl- 
edge may help him build a 
General Motors 


career as a 


engineer ? 


lhat’s what's done in GM's 
*‘Scholastic’’ advertisement 
this month: **GM ENGINEERS 
FREEZE OUT FUEI WITH 
HELP OF SIMPLE PHYSICS FACTS 


WASTI 


You can have reprints without 
cost or obliga- 
tion by writing: 


GENERAL Motors 
Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Portrait of a 
Press Adviser 


By STANLEY SOLOMON Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


the poo adviser! 


you press 


pity 
That's our first thought after reading 


the bundle of replies our recent survey 
We 
the 


advisers. Of the 


brought in. sent out some 270 


nature of vour job a 


$35 re 


queries on s 
pies received 13 
from schools of over 1,000 enroll- 


10 


Came 


ment and from schools of under 


1,000 
These 

plus the District of Columbia. At least 

h region 


West. 


schools _ re present 23 states 
one school replied from eac 
East, South, Middle West, Far 
and Northwest. 

So much for our sources. Based upon 
your replies, we present this portrait of 


a press ady Ise! 


Headaches 


Your 
ing deadlines. Next in order 
the 
perennial—finances 

But 
You also have trouble 

lack of journalism cl 


number one headache is meet 


are “finding 
that old 


time to do work ind 


these are only the beginning 


illustrations 


with 


iSSES writ 


poo! 


ing, “non-cooperation in getting news, 
staff organization, finding enough work 
ilvertising, “planning cor 


and editing. A tew of 


ers selling 


rect headlines,’ 


vou commented on inade quate journal 
blem of “keep 


} 


vorking while a 


! 
Ing 


ism facilities and the pr 
the 
make stencils 


4 lass 


ind do art work. 


W hole 


ing 


few 


Teaching Load 


Vvoul pub 


I hose 


lications after 


ot vou who put out 
school also teach on the 
1.7 dav. You 
spe nd a minimum of some six hours pel 
week handling your speci il task. 

You “lucky | have 


souls Who 
ill the 


of the publications, put 


verage ot classes pel 


al ¢ lass 


curriculum in which to take care 


in on the aven 


ige, more than six hours per week extra 


vou who replied are in 


Ot these, 45 


Fifty-nine of 
charge of one public ition 
ire responsible for a newspaper, 13 for 
| for a vearbook 


" 
ir¢ lm Charge ot 


t magazine, and only 
Nineteen of you 
publications 14. of 
vearbook:; 5, of 
Two 


two 
Ihe Wspapel and 
per and madga- 


newspaj 
harg f all three 


Zine are in Charade 


tvpes of publications 


Number of Sponsors 


More than half of our replies show 
that one person alone is responsible for 
indicate, 


the publication. These also 


EDIT sn & 
FINAN CIN G 4 
DEADLIV ES 


that they can do most of the 
A dozen o1 
anothe the 
» on editorial mat- 


howe Vel 
work within the curriculum. 


ady iser on 


so work with 
Sanne public ation—one 


t other on business 


1 
(CTS ind the 


Adviser's Teaching Position 


Phirty advisers report they are straight 
| 


ners 


English teac 11, journalism as well; 
straight journalism; and 5, commerce. 
The rest of the positions 


ind \\ ile 


teaching 


fal speech dramatics 


retniae 
or Latin, international relations, 


} ] 
French ugebDra social 


! 
religion, C1VICs 


“cle ans ot 
rhree 
publications 


vork graphic irts photography 


studies i few of vou are 


girls, guidance) and one librarian 


ach courses in line with 
“pub 


neath ity 


“ , 
nS publici 


Department Responsibility 


Thirty-four of vou who replied said 
that an English department was respon- 
19, jour- 
each, history, 


Phe 


= 
vided up responsibility, in most cases 


7 | 
sible for your publication 


nalism: 3, business: one 


social studies, and civics. rest di- 


between two departments English and 
oa 
journalism, English 


lish and art. Two of vou reported re- 


and business, Eng- 


t t) English- 


| 
sponsibility is split three wavs 


business printing 


Staff Size 
Phe 


yur publications 
vearbook, 25.5; 
15.5. 


averade number of students on 


based upon our re- 


plies, are newspaper, 
35.1; magazine 


Type of Printing 


Forty-nine of you who replied use 
letterpress; 10, offset; 9, letterpress 
offset; 9, mimeograph; 2. offset 


mimeo; 2, unspecified 


and 
and 





Equipment 


Where is the school, large or small, 
vithout some press equipment? Our re- 
sults show 31 of you have some kind of 
camera—usually expensive—which you 
use for publications work. Brands men- 
tioned were: Graphlex (most popular), 
Busch, Rollieflex, Bower X, Argus, Con- 
tax, Polaroid Land. 

Also, 31 schools have mimeographs; 
24, print shops; 27, darkrooms. Thirteen 
of you have a printing press; 10, IBM 
electric typewriters; 5, linotypes; 3, off- 
set machines; and 2, Vari-typers. 


Finances 


Thirty-three of our advisers said that 
their publications are supported by ad- 
vertising and subscriptions. (Sixteen of 
these also use other sources, such as 

‘es, “pie and cake sales,” dances, con- 
cessions at sports events, etc.) 

Nine rely solely on some kind of 
“activity fee”; 9, either wholly or in part 
on the Board of Education; and the rest, 
on advertising and/or some other source 
like an “activity fee.” 


Press Associations 


Apparently most of you find the vari- 
ous school press groups valuable, for 
iImost all of you (76) who replied be- 
long to the Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association; of this number 26 also be- 
long to the National Scholastic Press 
Association, and 15 to Quill and Scroll. 
Seventeen belong to all three. 

Thirty-nine belong to one or more 
state high school press groups in addi- 
tion to one or more of the national asso- 
ciations mentioned above. 


Suggestions 


Your comments about our still-infant 
journalism department range from “ex- 
cellent” to “give us samples of editorials 
from high-grade papers”; “print advice 
to teen-agers about what they should 
write and how”; “tell us methods of 
financing a paper.” 

By all means! We shall take your sug- 
gestions to heart and come up with 
some answers for those knotty problems 
that make advising such a tough job. 


SHORT TAKES 


“Jiffy Courses in Journalism” sound 
like just the thing to brush up on your 
job this summer. University of Wash- 
ington, at Seattle, offers four- and two- 
day short courses for newspaper and 
vearbook advisers, respectively, June 
14-18 and June 16-18. J. G. Pritchard, 
Lincoln H. S., Seattle, will handle vear- 
books; a different adviser each day will 
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take care ot new spapel problems. 
Pacific Slope School Press is growing- 
from 236 delegates to the annual clinic 
in 1936 to 1,006 in 1954 

H. F. Harrington's “Prayer for a 
Writer” in two colors, available from 
Quill and Scroll Society, 111 W. Jack 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. (25 cents). ... 
Radio and Television News, by Donald 
E. Brown and John Paul Jones, said to 
be the first workbook for classroom use 
of its kind, recently Rine- 
hart. 

Just what is your paper's role in pro 
moting school building programs? Ou 
own paper, the Terrace Tribune, re 
cently devoted a special issue to showing 
with photos and articles the need for a 
new high school in our community. Two 
schools in Quincey, Ill., also pitched in 
with vigorous campaigning. The Q Re- 
view and Hi-Lights devoted much space 
to the meaning of a school bond issue 
and school needs. Why doesn't our 
school press do more along these lines? 
Isn’t this one of our proper functions? 

To provide worth-while journalistic 
experience, West H. S. (Rockford, Ill.) 
sent 15 students from its “Advanced 
Newswriting” course to work on the 
town’s two papers. Students make two 
trips of two hours each. First trip covers 
reporting, and second, editing. Each 
voungster writes up notes on covering 


released by 


his assignment. 


new films from Coronet 
... for today’s classrooms 


Here are the newest additions to the famous library of Coronet films . . 
today’s classrooms. It is time now to evaluate these 16mm sound motion pictures for possible 


. the popular teaching titles in 


purchase later on. Preview prints are available to you at no obligation except return postage 


Schubert and His Music 


Geography of Your Community 


Johnny Appleseed 


Football Fundamentals 
Blocking and Tackling 


Learning About Our Bodies 
Water, Water, Everywhere 


Johnny Appleseed 
A Legend of Frontier Life 


Beethoven and His Music 
Mozart and His Music 
Schubert and His Music How Animals Help Us 
Poems Are Fun How Plants Help Us 
Spanish Conquest of the New World 


These are only a few of the 546 superior Coronet films covering all grade 


levels and virtually all subject areas. Each film is fully described in the new 
1954-1955 Coronet Catalogue ... along with complete purchase, rental-purchase and 
rental information. If you don’t have your free copy, write today to: 


Dept. ST-554 
Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Coronet Film 





YOUR SCHOOL can enjoy the advantages 


of education’s newest instructional aid NOW! 


Pa 


* 
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Send for these valuable informational materials on 


Motorola, Inc. 


Education Department, Section ST-5 
4545 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, free of charge, the 
“EducaTiVe Newsletters” | have checked below: 


O No. 41, “A Master TV 
Antenna System for Your 
School. A Do-It-Yourself 
Project.” 


O No. 42, “A Plan for 
Bringing Your School the 
Advantages of Educa- 
tional Television.” 


O No. 43, “How to Plan 
Effective Classroom Work 
Around Existing Televi- 
sion Programs.” 


Na me 


Institution 


Address 


City 


O No. 44, “Standards for 
Selecting Television 
Equipment for Classroom 
and Recreational Use.” 


0 No. 45, “Visual Factors 
and Seating Plans In- 
volved in Effective Class- 
room Use of Television.” 


O No. 46, “How to Build 
a Low-Cost TV Rehearsal 
Unit for Your School.” 


State al 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Opportunities for effective use of television in education are 
increasing daily. Commercial networks right now are offer- 
ing much material that can be utilized in teaching when 
proper methods are employed. 

Developments are under way to establish many new 
stations for educational television exclusively. New low- 
cost specialized equipment now opens broad possibilities for 
interesting classroom and laboratory work with TV cameras 
as well as receivers. 

A wealth of fascinating material has been gathered to- 
gether for your use by Motorola’s Education Department, 
in cooperation with recognized educational authorities. 
These illustrated ‘‘EducaTiVe Newsletters,” listed at left, 
are available to you free. Send the coupon today! 


Motorola TV 
Fluoalional, Joloyiainn 








Georgia teachers tell what happens 


When Teen-agers Vote 


By HAROLD M. LONG Glens Falls (N. Y.) #. S 


I the teen-ager who votes at 18 a 
better student of social studies? Does 


the teen-age vote affect election out- 
comesr 

President Dwight D. 
proposal to extend suffrage to 18-year- 
olds makes these questions timely. Only 


Georgia—where 18-year-olds 


Eisenhower's 


one state 


t 
have had the right to vote since 1952, 


can answer with the voice of experi- 
ence 

We polled a small sample of leading 
Georgia social studies teachers. From 
i dozen questionnaires sent out we re- 
ceived seven replies. While differing 
detailed 
tems, these seven responses indicate: 

Yes, social studies 


classes motiva- 


in their answers to several 
teen-agers in 
appear to have more 
tion for learning. 

No, teen-age voting does not notice- 
ibly affect outcomes of elections. 

These teachers report (5 to 1; 
blank on this 


students are more eager to: 


one 


reply was item) that 
evaluates issues and candidates 
learn how government—local, state, 
and national—works (6 to 1) 
lo newspaper reading (5 to 2) 
Students 
their teachers report 
ind civics and (6 to 1) in American 
political party history. They are willing 
the teachers say (5 to 2), to 
conclusively 


more interested, 
5 to 2) 


also are 


ilk history 


to work 
get out the vote. Less 
do teachers believe that teen- 
agers are moved to participate in re 
lated community, affairs. Teachers 
r¢ Sponse Ss are equally divided (ves and 
no) on whether they attend political 
u government 


though 


ithering x visit local 


teen-agers are not un 


need by campaign oratory 
heir teachers report (6to 0 
Pea he rs were divide d 
hethe lack of 

} ndicap to 
3 1) that pai 

undue 


bach 


voting 


support the question about maturity, 
one teacher made this observation: 
“Teen-agers who are high school gradu- 
ates seem mature enough . extreme- 
ly doubtful about the others.” This 
view was shared by another who said, 
“Age is not so important as maturity or 
education.” Still another pointed out 
that school elections conducted in 
model-fashion provided practical ex- 
perience for the polling booth. 

On one question, and on this one 
only, were the seven replies unani- 
mous: Teen-age voting does NOT raise 
standards of political activity. 

This sampling may be indicative or 
may not be. Since 1948 we have been 
wary of public opinion polls. How- 
ever, we are grateful to the Georgia 
teachers whose replies made_ possible 
this report. Suffice it to say that four 
came from Atlanta, the other three 


were scattered 


IMPORTANT AND NEW 


Two new publications deserving at- 
tention of social studies teachers are: 

Skills in Social Studies, 24th Year- 
book, 1953 ($3.), edited by Helen 
McCracken Carpenter. 

Social Studies in the Senior High 
School, Curriculum Series, Number 
Seven ($2.), edited by Eunice Johns 

Both are issued by National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6. D. ¢ 

The 24th Yearbook advises us to 
strengthen our program for educating 
young citizens bv teaching these skills: 
critical thinking and problem solving; 
locating and gathering information, 
organizing and evaluating information: 
reading and listening: speaking and 
interpreting maps and globes 


] 


interpreting ma i 
, 


writing 
in graphic form 
time and cnron )} Vv ind participat mn 
ii skills as We ll is 

authors 


, 
above.) 

















Shanks Buffalo Evening News 


Don'ts and Can’ts 


total of 58 individuals) contributed to 
the Yearbook. 

Eunice John’s bulletin of 108 pages 
Social Studies in the Senior High 
School, Number Seven, completes a 
series of five “dedicated to the im 
proved articulation of the social studies 
curriculum for the kindergarten through 
the sophomore year in college.” 

The Number bulletin, 
taining programs for grades 10, 11 
and 12, is divided into five parts 

Part 1: Howard H. Cummings deals 
in succinct fashion with the problem 
and describes common 


Seven con 


of “drop-outs 
course offerings in senior high schools 
Part 2 Jou Park. Northwestern Uni 


versity writes, ~— [he public school 


serves two purposes: to transmit the 


: . 
cultural heritade ind to develop an 


responsible citizenry in a 


He d 


} 
cedure ClhASSTOOTN = pratt 


informe d 
Curric¢ ulum 


SCUSSEeS 


yocTacy 
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BOOKS FOR TEEN-AGERS— 


At money-saving prices! 


20% REDUCTION ON QUANTITY ORDERS OF OUTSTANDING 
25¢ and 35c POCKET-SIZE BOOKS FOR SCHOOL USE 


Here’s an unusual opportunity to obtain (1) well written books of proven 


44 


teen-age popularity for your class or school library, or (2) supplementary texts s \ 
in classroom quantities—both at sensationally low cost! Our special school \wnval 
discount list of 85 selected titles includes teen-age favorites, sports, short c\\) .4 
stories, adventure, animal stories, historical fiction, standard school classics, 

hobbies, verse, reference, self-improvement, etc. Most of these books in hard 

covers would cost from $2.00 to $4.00 each. You can buy them in durable 

well-printed, paper-bound editions from our list in quantities of 20 or more 

(same or assorted titles) for only 20¢ or 28¢ each! This represents a discount 

of 20% from the regular 25¢ and 35¢ retail prices. All of these books have been 

selected by a committee of young people’s reading experts, and all have proven = 
their suitability for school and student use as past selections of the Teen Age BASEBA ai : 4 STREAK - +} 
Book Club. Mail coupon for your copy of this attractive bargain list. «ge cs = 


Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send your list of 25¢ and 35¢ pocket- - . 
size books available to school groups at 204 “ . ; 
discount. ¥ tents 

ene wr map. lsby Deck - 
2 . < 


Name 


ae 


School 


Address 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





Trends in Teaching English 


By HARDY R. FINCH Greenwich (Conn.) H. S 


TTHAT’S going f{ 
on in English 

classes in second- 
ary schools? A com- 
mittee of teachers 
near New 
York Citv ques- 
tioned able high 
S¢ hool English 
teachers about 
what they 
doing in the = classroom. 
findings are packed into English and 
the Secondary School Program, a new 
booklet by Elizabeth A. Boeshore 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 
525 West 120th St., New York 27, 15 
cents). 

Here are some of the 
covered by the committee. How many 
of them are showing up in your school? 


ith and 


were 
Committee 


trends dis 


In your classroom? 

e More stress upon learning by self- 
discovery. “One of the most sweeping 
trends in method reported by the Eng- 
lish teachers consulted,” the report 
states, “was the provision of situations 
for them- 
some 


where students discovered 
selves either the need to learn 
particular skill or subject or the con- 
tent to be learned.” Examples: Students 
wrote a play handbill, learned the im- 
portance of brevity and clarity in writ- 
ing when space Is limited... . 

e More concern with the individual- 
ization of instruction. Research workers 
“increased attention being fo- 
cused on the student rather than the 
subject. Specific skills, character, and 
are developed through the 

Infor- 
rule in the 
variety in 


found 


personality 
personal interest approach 
often the 


Greate 


mality is more 
lassroom 

content and courses is offered to take 
care of the wide range of abilities of 
students. Examples: Guidance and Eng- 
lish teachers work together to plan 
programs which will help individual 
students prepare for careers . Modi- 
fied courses are provided for the slow 


learners: honors courses, electives in 
lrama, creative writing, and literature 
for superior students Students with 
the biggest lag between reading per 
rmance and potential whether the 
ire 130 10 or 90 1Q 


training 


f 
are given spec ial 

“Each 
folder of — evi- 
lences of accomplishment in language 
rts ” Teacher and pupil have 
and 


iding student 


aintaimns his own 


quent conferences on reading 
riting 

e More emphasts on the functional 
rposes of English. “The classics have 


iv somewhat to the reading of 


life experiences in literature,” the re- 
port points out. “Rules are being modi- 
fied and tempered by usage; grammar 
is being taught as its need evolves from 
context.” Noted as especially evident 
is “the change in emphasis from the 
written to the spoken in English teach- 
ing with grammar being used to inter- 
pret language and of value only as it 
enables students . to express them- 
selves better.” Widely accepted as func- 
tional by the teachers interviewed are 
small discussion groups, panel discus- 
sions, and committees, 

e More concern with providing cul- 
tural background, especially for stu 
dents of good ability. High school Eng- 
lish teachers “do not wish to emphasize 
communication skills through neglect 
of the classics, but to meet both pur- 
poses through more realistic and effi 
cient methods.” Coming to the fore is 
this justification for the teaching of the 


classics: “study of the classics affords 
the opportunity for student to 
formulate his own philosophy of life 


literature provides a touchstone 


each 


for personal wisdom.’ 

e More teaching of skills that make 
learning more efficient in and out of 
school. Included in this are listening 
techniques, library skills (using the card 
catalog, finding information in reference 
note-taking, and “study 
variety of 


works, etc.), 
techniques for a 
printed materials.” 

e More provision for the enjoyment 
of reading by students. “Greater use 
of ‘free reading’ lists and other arrange- 
ments whereby students get acquainted 
with a wide range of literature rather 
than study of 
avery traditional 
in schools 


types ot 


intensive, whole-class 


limited list of 
classics.” The classics read 
now include many good contemporary 
More periodicals and 


books current 





We believe 
thas 1s the most 


enthralling 
children’s book 


we have ever @ 22": 


By HANS BAUMANN. The supreme 
adventure that actually happened to 
the four boys who discovered the great 
cave paintings of primitive man at Las- 
caux. The book that brings the tremen- 
dous excitement of archaeology and 


DOOOoOoOnooOonooOonooAASa 


THe CAVES OF r 
CREar MUNTER, j 


NAney "Aun ann 


THE CAVES OF THE GREAT HUNTERS 


anthropology into the lives and imagi- 
nations of young readers. With fabu- 
lous, authentic illustrations in two 
colors. At all bookstores, $3.00 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 
333 Oth Ave. N. Y. 14 








OUR LIVING LANGUAGE 
Book on Word Origins 
Easy, interesting, self-explanatory 
Price $1.00 
Free Sample Lesson on Request 
MOTHER TONGUE PUB. CO. 





916 E. 46th St. Indianapolis 5, Ind. Dept. ST 








Use Free Materials Coupon, p. 46-T 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Fight away! 


You don't have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 71-E, Chicago 26, Ill 
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coming increasingly aware of the limi- Smith of Springfield, Mass., in a pro- 

tations of “too-specific courses of study, vocative article, “Must Mediocrity Be 
are being utilized now more than ever omnibus and omnivorous texts, exam- Compulsory?” published in a_ recent 
inations developed by non-local agen- English Leaflet. Mr. Smith, who is a 
college entrance require- master English teacher at ( lassical 


inexpensive pocket sized books are in 
use. School and classroom libraries 


before. 
e Wider use of mechanical gadgets cies, and 
recorders ments They want t lo creative High School, believes that social ex- 


by these and other perience and practical skills are highly 
desirable in their place but that “they 
will never make men wise or good,’ 
Compulsory Mediocrity? and that “they contribute little to the 
cultivated mind.” He is disturbed by 
the growing practice in many schools 


as aids in learning. Tape 
opaque projectors, filmstrip projectors work unhampered 
mechanical aids for teaching reading limiting factors 

skills, public address systems, and 


other devices are increasing in popu 
larity as teaching devices " there is a rea 

e Greater reluctance to accept in mediocrity in our schools may one day 
hibiting factors on the creative powers become as compulsory for all as it is 
of teachers. English teachers are be- now habitual for many,” writes Edwin 


! danger. that 


of lowering all standards to “the same 
level of average mediocrity,” and would 
like to see the “high school diploma 
stand for a good deal more than it does 
today.” He suggests that superior stu- 
dents be given challenging reading and 
writing activities and describes an elec- 











You Produced in response to sugges- 


tions contained in the thousands 
tive course in which good students en 


A k d of enthusiastic letters you wrote 
SKe For It to YAF about its earlier LI- | joy the opportunity to read and dis- 
BRARY SERIES filmstrip set. cuss good books 
THE LIBRARY Each pe ing — 45 frames New Aids in Teaching 
in length—in full color. Titles as : ; 
Solacone: J Spelling: See the excellent chart on 
hope ; : spelling disabilities. causes, and correc- 
%* ONE-VOLUME ENCYCLOPEDIAS + Stites oe Se incites Bi 
* THE READER'S GUIDE a = aa ae iis ” Dieal a by 
* ALMANACS AND YEARBOOKS Sone a a Sew we 
For JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENG * BOOKS FOR BIOGRAPHY Edna L. Furness (Elementary English, 
LISH, LIBRARY SCIENCE, and %* GAZETTEERS AND ATLASES March, 1954). 
STUDY SKILLS * AIDS IN WRITING AND READING Writing and Grammar: Obtain a 
Set of 6 filmstrips, LIBRARY TOOLS copy of Using Grammar to Improve 
SERIES, Full Color—$30.00 Writing by Norman Stageberg and 


These six COLOR filmstrips are ] 
designed to help the classroom YAF Filmstrips and Films are a niga Sa 18, lowa State 
teacher and the librarian pre- available for examination prio. Peachers, Cedar Falls, lowa). It really 
: to purchase. New 1953-1954 de- shows how to use grammiatical ideas in 
sent fundamental information scriptive catalogs sent free upon developing sentence writing skills. Also 
about the nature and use of the request. Just write to: concentrating on the sentence are Books 


basic research and resource tools YOUNG AMERICA FILMS. Inc I and II of Understanding the Sen- 
of the library. Dept. STS, 18 E. 41st eeas tence by Kenneth Stratton (World 

New York 17, N. Y Book Company) which emphasize skills 
of sentence building, including sentence 


elements, parts of speech, capitaliza- 


























tion, and punctuation. 


English for All 
National Council Notes: New address 
of the National Council of Teachers of 


: . English is 704 South Sixth Street, 
i 3 tomic ener ail 
movie star and eminent atomi oY Champaign, Illinois. The address of 


authority, warmly thanks Scholastic Wilbur W. Hatfield, editor of The 
Teacher for selecting his picture as one | English Journal and College English 
of the best educational films of 1953 in is 1849 West 107th St., Chicago, IIL 
awarding the “Outstanding Production All ponies rates Paty be 
i sent to the Champaign address. 
for Schools wie ” Che Siaiiiatehn cannes of NCTE 
General Electric’s—» will be held in the Hotel Statler in 
-+- GE & proud to Detroit. Second Vice-Pres. Joseph Mer- 
add this recognition to sand is arranging for the Friday pro- 
the growing shelf of grams; President Lou’ LaBrant, for 


é : : dinner and luncheon speakers; Edna 
troph by this film. A is for Atom | 
ae ee ee shin Sterling, Luella B. Cook. and Brice 


is available for free loan as are all of Harris, the Saturday morning sessions. 
the non-commercial, educational films in English Lanzuage Arts: Volume II, 
G.E.’s large motion picture library. Mail for elementary schools, is expected trom 
this coupon for a complete catalog of the printer by August 1; galley proofs 


these valuable teaching aids of Volume III, for high schools, are 
promised for the Detroit meeting. 


Secretary Hook's membership goal for 


! | ™~ 
' Bi agen a GEN ERAL 21) ELECTRIC NCTE: 50,000 members and non-mem- 


ee State 
ber subscribers by 1960 














! AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES BLDG. 2 
| GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 


| Please send me your catalog of free motion 
1 pictures for school use. 


a 
; SCHOOL. 





Films That Teach 


Continued from page 8-T) 


nclude the preparation of excerpts 
feature photoplays specifically de- 
d to meet classroom needs. 
made a list of feature photo- 
based upon literary works of pos- 
literature. 
English 


ho selected 23 films for class- 


ners Wi 


interest to teachers of 
] was circulated to 


Im use. 
Then TF¢ English 


ier who was an audio-visual expert 


Y mployed an 


tO idvise the 


the preparation of the English litera- 


film excerpt 


professional film editors 


(which run from 20 
to O60 minutes). 

Success of the English literature film 
attested by the fact that 
National Council for the 
(NCSS) 
with 


\t 
pt 


1 1946 the 
Social Studies 


ccerpts is 


appointed a 


ymmittee to discuss Feaching 


Film Custodians the possibility of pre 

x excerpts from feature photoplays 
TFC began 
historical film 


: } ! 
use in historv Classes 


rk on. the excerpts 
Same vear, 

The NCSS audio-visual] committee 

| meets bi-monthly in New York with 

select useful 


fo review movies 


tional and to plan the 


footage 
om excerpts. 


subject-matter organizations 


see what you can 


with the new 


COLOR 


which have committees working with 
TFC in selecting National 
Council of the Teachers of English; 
Citizenship Education Project, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University; Na 
tional Coordinating Council (repre- 


senting various home economics associ 


films are 


ations); American Association — tor 
Health, Physical Education, 
reation: Music Educators National Con 


. oe i ’ 
ference; and National Science Teachers 


and Rec 


Association 


TFC Prepares Kim 
How does TFC work? Let Kim, soon 


to be released for classroom use, serve 
as example. Kim was chosen and care 
fully prepared with the cooperation of 
the special cooperating committee of 
NCTE. First, the 


aims for the cl 


decided 
Kim. It 
would be used to motivate the reading 
of literature on India, Kipling 


others. The excerpt must meet this re 
} 


committee 
classroom use ol 
and 
quirement by showing Indian life. TF¢ 
then selected from the film that footage 
which TFC expert 
also had to plan a foreword, transition 
and concluding title for 


met this purpose 
narrative titles, 
the two-reel excerpt. 

Then the NCTE committee viewed 
the excerpted film and approved it 
The asked tor 
time to study the best wording for the 
foreword and added titles—particularly 


committe additiona! 


19-T 


the concluding title which must moti 
vate students to read. 

TFC's art department will print the 
new titles and TFC experts will smoot! 
the breaks in the excerpted film and 
reduce it to 16 mm. for school use and 
Kim will be ready for distribution. 

Teaching Film Custodians leases its 
16 mm. prints to local, state, or regional 
educational film libraries only for long 
term periods, and does not maintain a 
short-term rental library. Schools or in 
dividual teachers desiring to rent any 
of the films for daily use or for periods 
of less than one vear should consult 
local, state, or regional film 

rhree upon the use of 
rk¢ 
the producer's 
used only tor 


libraries 
restrichons 
protect 
copyright: (1 The 
bona fide 


and 


films were established to 


films must be 


educational purposes by schools 


other 
(2) under no circumstances 


, 
I char ged 


approve | educational agencies 


may ad 
either direct 


mission fees 


lv or indirectly 3) under no circum 
stances may these films, or any parts of 
them, be used in television 
fo help teachers plan their film pro 


rr¢ 


may he 


programs 


provides free catalogues 


Grams 


} 


which writing to 


25 W 


sure to 


obtained by 
reaching Films Custodians, In« 
13rd St... New York 36. Be 
mention your subject field preference 
KC 


soe ial stuclies 


has special lists for English and 





do 


brown tape with in- 
structor’s recording 


\udiotape. now available on green. blue or brown 


plastic base - 
green. blue 
recording and playback problems, 
shown here. 


Ises are 


Che colored 5” and 7’ 


more than the clear plastic ones, And the price 
fudiotape is only slightly 


green base 


ot blue or 


higher than that of the standard tape. Contact 


Audio Devices distributor. Or 
No. 209. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


write tor 


and Audiotape reels in red. yellow, 
and clear plastic— provide instant 
ation that can simplify your cueing. filing. 


A few tv pi al 


Audiotape reels cost no 


yellow 
green 
blue 


cleor plastic 





COLORED AUDIOTAPE CAN BE USED 


COLORED AUDIOTAPE REELS CAN BE USED 


@ for distinguishing between edited and preliminary 
recordings 


for storage of importont 
for color coding the tape library by subject matter 
for identifying topes of different speeds 


for distinguishing between single and dual track 
recordings 


for quick, positive spotting of different 


selections on some reel 


for identifying announcements or other 
temporary moterial added to oa library 
tape 


for language work, to seporate permanent 
material recorded by the instructor from 
blank” recording by the 
students 


sections for 


t 


green or bive tape for 
student to record on 


for enabling temporary sections, os above, 
to be sofely erased without removing any 
of the permanent material 

for similar combined teacher-student re 
cording in other fields, such os 
dromatics, speech correction, etc 


music 


don't erase’ materiol 

















. 


” 


(Wace Dreneg 
TAKES You THERE 


What Do You Think? 


A new series demonstrating discussion 
clubs 
Three 


techniques—for speech classes, 
and other teen-age 


$100.00; $37.50 each 


groups 


films, 


produced by 
National Film Board of Canada 
distributed by TEXT-FILM DEPT 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42 St New York 36 





IN His ‘ Award Winning” 


FAL ISLAND 


(color by TECHNICOLOR) 


This True-Life Adventure nature 
drama is an authentic camera report 
of the life cycle of the magnificent 
Alaskan fur seal. A spectacular mo 
tion picture photographed on the 

great rookeries behind the pro 

tective mists of the Bering Sea 
running time, 27 min. 
rental per day, $10.00 


16mm 
SOUND 


For information on other Disney !6mm 
releases, 
for details on 
PURCHASES... 


your nearest rental source, or 


LONG-TERM LEASE 


write to 





write: 


FILMSTRIPS on: 


Hawaii, Early West, Begin- 
ning Music, Ocean Freight- 
ers, and Forestry, 
Water and Soil Conservation, Public Re- 
Evolution of the Modern 


Trees 


lations, Farm 


1056 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Cal 











WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
16mm DIVISION » Dept. 18, BURBANK, CALIF 











BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 








Plan now for September! 


Here are NEW teaching films 
available from the world’s largest 
classroom film distributor. 
16mm Sound 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 


Trained wild onimals do 
demonstr tina 
obedience 


Runnino time 7 


FUN 
AT THE 
ZOO 


JUNIOR & SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


NITROGEN *°' 


(rocen in it 
GE sica bows 

atmosphere and compounds mat 

plasm of living organisms. PI 

and cine-radiology show act 

the root hairs ossociated 

and bacteria. 14 min 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


RESPIRATION 


Covers internal and external ress 


tribution of oxygen by means of the 


system and release of energy wit 


of oxidation of fo 


ell by mear 
14 min 


is snown, 


United World Films, Inc. 


1445 Park Ave., 


New York 29, N.-Y 


I wish to arrange for preview prior to purchasing, 


(titles) 





Please send your Instructional Films catalog [J 


Name 





Address 





City 











National Film Awards 
Continued from page 10-T 


Keller Animators—Arnold 
Hawkins. Production de- 
Distributed by regional 
Film Distribution 
Room 208, Bldg 


Nevius, Lew 
Gillespie, Emery 
Pony Rivera 
Film Libraries; or 
Unit, General Electric Co 
+6, Schenectady 5, N. Y¥ 
The American Road—43 
id sequence in color. Historical film 
ddern footage tell 
influenced the great changes in physical 
d social patterns of American life during 
Produced by M. P. O 
Ford Motor Co. Direc- 
Script—Joseph M 
Oser. Cameraman— 
footage Ford 


Siun 


G. E 


nins., b&w with 
and 


how the automobile 


the past 50 vears 
Productions tor the 
tor—George Stones 
March. Editor 
Peaslee Bond. Historic 
Motor Co. film archives. Original music 
Alex North. Distributed by Ford Motor 
Co 3000 Schaeter Rd Dearborn, Mich 
And the Earth Shall Give Back Life—25 


Research and processing involved in 
] 


Je an 
trom 


mins 
discovery and development of modern 
Produced by Louis de Rochmont As- 
R. Squibb & Sons. Producer 
Thomas Orchard. Director 
Editors—Angelo Ross 
Leo Zochling. Cameraman—Boris Kaufman 
Animation—Sturgis-Grant Productions. Dis- 
tributed by E. RK. Squibb & Sons, 745 Fifth 
Ave New York 22 

Arts and Crafts of the Southwest Indians 
color. In two Navajo's 
Pueblo 
silver work, baskets, 
Ernest Kleinberg for 
Distributed by Santa 
Blvd ( hi- 


drugs 
sociates tor E 
script: writer 

Victor |. Jurgens 


~» 
22 mins parts 


and silver jewelry, rugs 


ads Zuni s 


Produced by 


turcquotse 
tribes, such 
potters 
the Santa Fe Railway 
he Railway SO East Jackson 
Cavo 4 Il] 
Decision for 


Chemistry—50 mins. or 35 
American chemical in- 


Produced by 


Panorama of 


Hans 
and its contributions 
Productions tor Monsanto Chemi- 
Director Sidney Meyers 
Burton Rowles Cameramen — 
Nebbia, Larry Madison. Original 
Alex North. Distributed by Modern 
lfalking Pictures Service 15 Rockefeller 
New York 20 
Fossil Story 


study ot fossils 


dustry 
Mu. P.O 
il Co 
script 

Michael 


THtISie 


editor 


color Hlow 
to hidden 


19 mins 

leads Math 
store} Produced by New 
Productions for Shell Oil Co. Pro- 
led Robinson. Director of 
Sterling Barnett 
Robert Henning. Narration- 
Distributed by Shell Oil 
New York 20 


rning 25 


ineral HOUSES 
World 
ducer, director 
inematography, editor 
Cameraman 

P McGeehan 
Co., 50 West 50th St 
Center of Ce 
History, science art of 
shown by trip through Corning’s new Glass 
Center. Produced by Paul Hance 
tions tor Glass Works 
Hance Director 


baw 


glass 


Glass mins 


or color and 

Produc- 
Produc eT 
Der- 
Sund- 
Distrib- 
Madison 


Corning 
script. writer—Paul 
mitt MacLean. Editor—Henry A 
quist. Cameraman—Ross Lowell 
uted by Association Films, 347 
Ave., New York 

Hunting with a 
Children, 
um, watch 


Camera—17 mins., color 
history 
many kinds of ani- 


Produced by Stephen 


visiting a natural muse- 
movies of 
mals fish and birds 
Greenlees Films tor the Canadian Govern- 
Bureau. Producer-director— 
Distributed by Cana- 
dian Travel Film Library, 1270 Sixth Ave 
New York 20 
Continued on 


ment Travel 
Stephen Greenlees 


45-T 


page 





TAKE A STAND! 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


Principal, A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


AST month in “Weigh the Critics” 

4 we developed a ten-point check list 
tor evaluating articles on education and 
applied it to three examples of the 
critic’s art. When measured by this 
scale, two of the articles proved to be 
poor examples of educational criticism 
The third was found to be well-written 
ind constructive. 

What are you going to do the next 
time an article hostile to the schools on 
unfairly critical of the work you are 
doing appears? Here are a few sugges- 
tions. What you should do will depend 
upon the nature and importance of the 
ittack. 


Steps to Take 


1. Ignore it. In the days when the 
New Deal was riding high a reporter 
telephoned Jim Farley and threatened 
to smear him with an unfavorable story. 
“Go ahead!” said Jim imperturbably. 
‘Just be sure to spell my name right!” 

Usually even successful politicians 
cannot afford the luxury of ignoring bad 
publicity. Yet they know that keeping 
one’s name before the public has its 
values. They also know that a ripple of 
unfavorable publicity is soon engulfed 
in the oncoming tide of the day’s news. 
Even somewhat bad publicity may be 
better than none, for it keeps the peo- 
ple thinking about their schools. So un- 
less an attack upon the schools is likely 
to be really damaging, it may be best 
to ignore it. 

2. Accept it. Any 
has its defects and our educational svs- 
tem has its full share. Laymen, as re- 
cipients of education and as employers 
of the 
have valid criticisms of what the schools 
with views dif- 


social institution 


products of our schools, often 


ire doing. Educators 
ferent from your own may have some 
right on their side. To refuse to accept 
just criticism puts vou in an unfavor- 
ible light with the public and invites 
stagnation and even disaster. 

Some time ago the New York Times, 
vhich has a long and distinguished 
record of support for the public schools, 
commented editorially that, “Self-pity 
is becoming the occupational disease of 
the teaching profession.” When a criti- 
ism is justified avoid self-pity. Accept 
t and do something effective to improve 
conditions. 

3}. Avoid reprisals. After the appear- 


ance of the Colliers and American 
Magazine articles evaluated last month, 
the principals of one eastern state offi- 
cially recommended that the Crowell 
Publishing Company, publisher of these 
magazines, should no longer be allowed 
to conduct subscription campaigns in 
the schools of that state. Some princi- 
pals canceled the subscriptions of their 
school libraries. Others proposed to boy- 
cott Princeton because Dr. Dodds, the 
author of one of the critical articles, is 
its president. 

When these proposals were discussed 
at the business meeting of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals at Milwaukee it was agreed that 
they were unwise. Ours is a free society 
and school people have an exceptional 
interest in preserving freedom of ex- 
pression. So we should defend freedom 
of criticism even if that freedom is used 
against us. 

4. Avoid personal attacks upon critics. 
Most of those who criticize the schools 
are honorable people though they may 
be ignorant of or biased on the subject. 
Their lack of and_ their 
biases may very properly be exposed 
but personal abuse only provokes ani- 
mosity and confirms your critics in the 
low opinion they already have of you. 
Superior facts and logic are your best 
defenses against criticism. 

5. Protest vigorously to the authors 
and editors of unfair articles. Stirring up 


information 


as a means of increasing 
tech- 


a controversy 
circulation is a long-established 
nique in the publishing business. It is 
possible that in writing to the editor 
you will only give him the satisfaction 
of knowing that, in criticizing the 
schools, he has hit a jackpot. However, 
reputable editors want their publica- 
tions to be respected, and their pros- 
perity depends upon the quality, as well 
as the number, of their readers. It is 
reasonable to expect that letters of pro- 
test to authors and editors will help 
your cause. 

Using a check sheet such as the one 
suggested last month, analyze the arti- 
cle. Then write. Point out the weakness 
of the evidence given in support of 


Continued on page 33-T) 
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A non-profit educational 
service organization 


FILMS THAT BRING 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
TO LIFE 


Selected and prepared by the Audio- 
Visual Committee of the National 
Council for the Social Studies 


LAND OF LIBERTY 
WINNING OUR INDEPENDENCE 
SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE 


(The Constitution nvention) 


ROMANCE OF LOUISIANA 


(The Lowisiana Purchase) 


THE MONROF DOCTRINE 
LINCOLN IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
JOHNSON AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Produced with the technical excellence of 
Hollywood's major studios 


Write for free descriptive brochure 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS, Inc. 


25 West 43rd St. New York 36, N. Y. 





the Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook imomplete without 
Telebook recording Be the first staff at 
your school te pu sound story of the 
very book 


Tipts to hel “ put the story 
The Band, the Orchestra, the 
ul " ( heeving 
items, excerpt 
he full wonderfu 
The tapes are 
recorded permanently on 45 
nded Play RCA 
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Theories in Educational Wastelands debated when 


Author 








Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, |r., is professor of history at the 
University of Ilinois. His Backwoods Utopia won the Amer- 
ican Historical Association’s Beveridge Prize. In 1952 he 
wrote “Aimlessness in Education” for the August Scientifu 
Monthly. In December he presented “Anti-Intellectualism in 
the Schools: a Challenge to Scholars” before the American 
Historical Association. Many members joined him in signing 
a resolution for a Permanent Scientific and Scholarly Com- 
mission on Secondary Education but A. H. A. tabled it. Two 
fellow faculty members, Willard Spaulding and Charles W. 


Sanford, challenged his facts and theory in “A Scholar's 
Secondary-School Principals 


Documents,” Natl. Assn. of 
Bulletin (April, 1953) 


BESTOR SPEAKS 





against the pro- 


One of the vravest charges that can be mace 
fessional educationists is that they have undermined public con 
fidence in the schools by setting forth purposes for education so 
trivial as to forfeit the respect of thoughtful men, and by delib- 
erately divorcing the schools trom the dis ipline s of science 


scholarship, which citizens trust and value. pp 


ind 
9-10 





There is no reason whatever for assuming that the schools of 
today have a smaller proportion of students of high innate in- 
ability merely because they are drawing more 
families low on the income scale. p. 36 


students from 












The idea that there can be a “curriculum expert” is as absurd 


as the idea that there can be an expert on the meaning of lite 


p. 40. 





pedagogy, considering themselves the only 


Professors of 
authentic professors of education, contemptuously dismiss as im- 
vertinent and incompetent the educational views of their col- 


aus in all other departments p 42 
{ 


These pedagogical experts are deciding not merely how sub- 
jects should be taught in the public schools, but also what sub- 
jects should be taught. p. 45 





... The test of a school, after all, is how much the students learn 
Hence a preoccupation with arousing interest may lead to the 
introduction to the schoolroom of projects totally without educa- 
tional value. The fallacy that extracurricular activities are as im- 
portant as the curriculum itself is frequently asserted by regressive 
educators, p. 48. 


...Many kinds of visual aids become time-wasting, round- 
about, burdensome methods of conveving information that can 
be got more quickly, accurately and systematically by means of 
the printed word, p. 5] 











The following words were spoken by a school principal to a 
formal meeting of the Nat'l Assn. of Secondary-School Principals 

“When we come to the realization that not every child has to 
read, figure, write and spell then we shall be on the road 
to improving the junior high curriculum.” 


... Noris higher education safe from such subversive at- 
(Continued on page 29-T) 


Meets the Crities 
















Pedagogy—there is the enemy,” declares Prof. Arthur E. 


He reopens in Educational Wastelands (Univer- 
imost as old as which 


Bestor, Ji 
sity of Illinois Press, $3.50) an issue 


comes first, the chicken or the egg. 
Protessor Bestor subscribes to a theory embodied in this 


adapted Keats quotation 
“Knowledge is truth; truth, Knowledge. 
Chat is all ve know and all ve need to know 


licensing authorities and teacher trainers claim 


Feacher 
that knowledge of method and child psychology must be 
added to knowledge of content. 

We asked Contributing Editor Harold M 


Falls, N. Y., to match contending views. 


Long, Glens 





OTHER VIEWS 


children today are 














would vou say school being 


In general 


taught more worthwhile and usetul things than children were 
20 vears ago, not as worthwhile things, or about as worthwhile 
things as then? 
More Worthuhile 
Economic level Education 

| pper mcorry4 72 1% Sth wr or le SS 62 oe 

Lower middle 69.0% High school 69 

Lowest income 61.8% Collece 2.3 


|? 


Roper Survey, Life, Oct. 16, 1950, p 


In Professor Bestor’s view, apparently, there are simply seven 
times as many students of approximately the same level of learn- 
ing ability now in high school as there were in attendance in 
1870.—"“A Scholar's Documents.” by Harold C. Hand and Charles 
W. Sanford. Reprinted from The Bulletin of NASSP, April, 1953 


p. 494 





The stark fact is that the curriculum is a complex, sensitive 
instrument which must be seen in its entirety.—Wm. H. Bristou 
Director, Bureau of Curriculum Research, New York City. 





Our hope . is to bring together the great organizations of 
scholars and those of the professional educators into co-operative 
relationships more extended and fruitful at the state and regional 
as well as at the national level. We would welcome alike the 
suggestions of scholars and professional educators as to the ways 
in which the desired co-operation at these levels might best. be 
established and maintained.—Hand & Sanford, op. cit., p. 496. 
Chere is no separation, as far as purposes, methods and motiva- 
tion are concerned, between the best practices of the classroom 
and the best out-of-classroom activities. In both cases the pur- 
poses and conditions of learning are the same. Both . . . are parts 
of the school curriculum of civic education.—Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy, 1940, p. 261 





In many situations audio-visual materials make a_ significant 
saving in learning time contribute enormously to the reten- 
tion of learning The child raised in New England could 
hardly imagine a Joshua tree growing in the Arizona desert. . . . 
It would not only be extremely inefficient to try to explain to this 
New England child by means of many words what a Joshua tree 
looks like, but it would aiso probably be a waste of time.—Paul 
Wendt, “Social Learning Through Audio-Visual Materials.” 
Fighteenth Yearbook of the National Council for Social Studies 
1947, pp. 2, 4, 5 


Other than citing the words of one junior high school principal 
who spoke for no one except himself, and to calling attention to 
a proposal for a college curriculum advanced by two persons who 
spoke only for themselves, Professor Bestor offered no “evidence” 
in addition to that which we have scrutinized here.—Hand ¢- San- 
ford. op a p 494 

Continued on page 29-T) 



























HAWAII and ALASKA 


and other teaching aids for this issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: “Newsmakers” (Ralph 
Bunche), p. 4; news pages, pp. 5-8; 
Hawaii-Alaska unit, pp. 9-12; “Free- 
dom Answers Communism,” p. 18. 

World Geography: Hawaii-Alaska 
unit, pp 9-12. 

U. S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: “Newsmakers,” p. 4; news pages, 
pp. 5-8; Hawaii-Alaska unit, pp. 9-12; 
‘Freedom Answers Communism,” p. 18. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens,” 
p. 14; “How Would You Solve It?” p. 
24. 

Life-Adjustment: “Ask Head” 
teen-age social and dating problems), 
p. 24; “How Would You Solve It?” 
(moral and spiritual values), p. 24: 
“Career Club” (vocational guidance), p. 
20; “How’s Your Health?” p. 28. 


Gay 


FREEDOM ANSWERS COM- 
MUNISM (p. 18) 


This week’s article centers on the 
world’s fear of the devastation which 
the H-bomb and the A-bomb could 
bring. The positive steps being taken 
by our Government toward lifting these 


fears are indicated. 


Student Reading References 


(1) “President and the Atom,” Com- 
monweal, 2/12/54. (2) “Atom Power 
in 5 Years,” Business Week. 3/13/54. 
(3) “Where the Atom Works in In- 
S. News, 2/26/54. 


dustry,” U. 


Motivation 
Call the attention of the class to the 
Who do the 


cartoon on page 18. (a) 
represent? 


characters in the cartoon 
Why is Uncle Sam given a prominent 
place in the cartoon? (b) What is the 
Kremlin? Why is the Kremlin given 
particular emphasis in the cartoon? (c) 
What significance do you attach to 
| “sands-of-time” hourglass in the 
H-bomb figure? (d) What 
think the 


across? 


f the 
do vou cartoonist 


to put 


Discussion Questions 
1. The head of the U. S. Atomic 
that 


“any city 


Commission announces 
Ipe out 
attec ed Vvoul 


nouncement 
uit the H-bombs and A 


mb could w 


issume that Russia 
A-bomb. 7 


this place the 


»> vou! 


war farther 





WHAT’S AHEAD 
May 12, 1954 


Unit: Conservation—the “black bliz- 
zards” come again; saving our heritage 
ot land and resources. 

Good Citizens: an international let- 
ter-writing project 


Answers Communism: 


Freedom 
strengthening the free world. 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST. 
May 19, 1954 
What's Ahead 


Selections trom 


AWARDS. 


This Summer? 
SCHOLASTIC 





3. If producing H-bombs increases 
war fears, why not call a conference of 
world leaders to outlaw these weapons? 
(As students work up their answers to 
this question, lead them to comment on 
a board outline which compares the 
U. N. and Russian plans for atomic 
energy control. This outline will have 
been placed on the board earlier in the 
lesson to be ready at this time.) 

4, What evidence can be offered to 
show that the U. S. is ready to help 
rid the world of its fears for an atomic 
war? 


Activities 
1. Part of the lesson could include 
a brief panel discussion by a group of 
bright students on the subject, “How 
Can We Gain Freedom from Fear of 
an Atomic War?” 
2. Assign a student to look up the 
and Russian plans for atomic 


U. N. 
and World 


energy control. 
history texts can references, 
The outline of the plans can be placed 


American 


serve as 


on the board for use during discussion 

3. Assign students to refer back to 
the World Week unit on Atomic Energy 
February 10 issue. That unit 
over-all picture of the 


in the 
presents an 
problems of atomic energy, arms race 
peacetime uses, etc 

4. Keep the World Almanac handy 
reference. There is a wealth 
material to 


for ready 
of factual 
questions on atomic energy. 

5. As a summary, the 
can write practice or real letters to theit 
Congressmen on the problems of atomic 
energy. Or, if the class prefers, send 
the best written letter to World Week's 
“Say What You Please” editor. 


answer many 


lesson class 


Unit: HAWAII AND ALASKA 
(pp. 9-12) 


Concepts Developed in the Unit 


Both Hawaii and Alaska are seeking 
to be admitted as states in the Union 
Hawaiians and Alaskans are American 
citizens but do not have a real voice 
in Congress. Hawaii is the more fully 
developed of the two, Alaska still hay 
ing the look of frontier days. Both have 
an important part in our national de 
fense set-up. There are pro and con 
arguments on the question of admitting 
these territories as states. The final de 
cision remains to be heard. 


Contents 

l. Cover photos. 

2. Pages 9-10: Hawaii's background 
history before U. S. annexation. The 
industries and agriculture of Hawaii. 

3. Pages 11-12: U. S. purchase of 
Alaska. Rights of Alaskans as U. S. citi 
zens. Alaska’s resources’ and problems 
of development. Military importance of 


Alaska. 





current semester 


rately. These will be: 
Part |—picture quiz 
Part I]—’’Skills Section” 

sense. 
Part Ill 

pages and units 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


Next week's issue of World Week will bring you the SEMESTER REVIEW 
TEST. It will be based on material appearing in World Week during the 


This four-page quiz will be bound into the magazine at the center fold. 
Some teachers prefer to use the Test separately from the magazine. 
The Test will consist of three sections, any of which can be used sepa- 


identification of people in the news in the U. S. 
and abroad, and of symbols representing significant factors in world affairs. 


map, graph, cartoon interpretation, roading for 


Know Your World’’—Objective test questions drawn from news 











24-T 


4. Pages 10-11: A summary outline 
of the arguments, pro and con, for ad 
mitting Alaska and Hawaii as states in 
the Union. 


5. Page 16: Workbook 


Assignments 

l. Pages 9-10: (1) How did Hawaii 
become a U. S. territory? (2) What is 
the importance of Pearl Harbor in U. § 
history? (3) Summarize three argu 
ments for and three against Hawaii’s 
being admitted as a state in the Union 

2. Pages 11-12: (1) How did Alaska 
become a U. S. territory? Why was it 
once called “Seward’s Folly’? (2) 
What are Alaska’s main sources of in- 
come? (3) Summarize three arguments 
for and three arguments against, admit- 
ting Alaska as a state in the Union. 


Hawaii-Alaska (pp. 9-12) 


Student Reading References 

{1) “New Solution for Hawaii and 
Alaska,” American Mercury, 3/54. (2) 
“Statehood for Alaska, Too?” Senior 


Scholastic, 2/10/54. 


Procedure 

Before getting the class into active 
discussion on the statehood question, 
it would be desirable that students have 
some working knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of the countries to be discussed. 
The map-work can be the ready mo- 
tivation to lead into the pro and con 
discussion. 

Bring to the class a globe and a map 
of the world (Mercator projection). 
The Scholastic News Map can serve 
as an excellent teaching aid here, since 
it has a global projection map as an 
inset map. An over-sized ball can be 
used as a substitute for the globe 
Chalk on the ball an outline to indi- 
cate the North Pole and Arctic Circle, 
Russia and Alaska, and such othe1 
areas aS you may want to use in your 
presentation. 

Call the students to the front of 
the room. Have a student locate Russia 
and Alaska. A student can be working 
with the wall maps to show the class 
the distance factor as it is shows on 
global projection and Mercator maps 
Ask students at the board map to use 
the map key to measure the distance 
from Alaska to Russia. Write the figures 
on the board for later reference 

Follow the same procedure in de 
termining the location of the Hawaiian 
Islands in relation to continental U. § 
Measure the distance of the Hawaiian 
Islands from the coast of China. Write 
the figures on the board. After these 
facts have been established, proceed 
with the discussion. 


} 


I. ALASKA 
think that 


1 
} 


l. Do 


made a mistake in pur 


you 


back in 1867? Why or why not? Why 
was the purchase, at that time, called 
Folly’ “Seward’s Ice- 


“Seward’s and 


box”? 

2. In what 
out to be a “Fort Knox”? 

3, Alaska has long 
grow and develop since 1867 but its 
limited. 


Alaska turned 


Wavs has 


had a time to 


progress has been slow and 
How do you explain it? 

$. Why is Alaska called 
door to the U. S.”? 

5. Do you think the U. S. 
admit Alaska as a state to the 


now? Justify your point of view. 


il. HAWAII 

1. Hawaii has been a U. S. territory 
for more than 50 years. Why bring up 
the question of statehood at all? 

2. If you were an Hawaiian, 
would you feel about the question of 
statehood? Why? 

3. As an American, how do you feel 
about Hawaii's arguments for being 
admitted as a state? Why? 

4. Do you think admitting Hawaii as 
a state would bring our Federal Union 
more advantages than disadvantages? 
Defend your point of view. 


“the back 


should 
Union 


how 


Activities 

1. Another approach to the lesson, 
after the introductory map work, could 
be to list the major arguments about 
statehood, pro and con, on the board. 
Assign different groups in the class to 
study each of the arguments silently for 
a few minutes and then be ready to 
develop each argument before the class. 

2. Still another approach to the les- 
son could be to have the lesson follow 
the “Meet The Press” technique. As- 
sign two bright students to take oppos- 
ing sides on the question of admitting 
Alaska as a state. (Two other bright 
students can do the same for Hawaii 
later.) Three students serve as the ques- 
tioning panel, directing their questions 
at the pro and con speakers. Time 
should be allowed after the “press con- 
ferences” to let the class come in with 
questions and discussion 

3. In the developmental lesson ap 
proach, break into the lesson with a 
little socio-drama. Divide the class into 
American students 
South and 


teacher can 


Hawaiians, business 


Congressmen from the 
Alaskans, ete. The 


reporter, 


men 
North 


serve as the asking 


attitude 
and Ha 


roving 
“What is vom 
Alaska 


the question 
toward statehood for 
wali?” 


1. The 


courade d 


class cartoonist could be en 
to draw an original cartoon 
on a theme sugge sted in class discus 


sion, 
5. Geography classes could use this 


lesson and a follow-up lesson for drill- 
ing on map skills. The class could 
work with both global and Mercator 
projections for locating countries, meas- 
uring distances and telling directions. 


Good Citizens: TEEN-AGE 
GOOD TURN (p. 14) 


World Week's “Good Citizens” de- 
partment this year has presented a va- 
riety of citizenship projects, mostly of 
a community-wide or school-wide na- 
ture. Students should not get the im- 
pression that large-scale organized ac- 
tivities are necessary for good citizen- 
ship projects. For this reason, we bring 
this week an account of a “good turn” 
done by a group of high school students 
to help another student who was partly 
crippled by polio. 


Activities 

Students can be encouraged to look 
for ways which they can be helpful 
in their own school and family. Some 
useful class or school projects might 
be: (a) set up a fund to help less for- 
tunate students in your school with ex- 
penses for books, sports, or activity 
participation; (b) collect library books 
to be sent to disabled veterans. 


Newsmakers (p. 4) 

A real American success-story is the 
career of Dr. Ralph Bunche. Born in 
poor surroundings, he made his way 
to the top by his own efforts. His talent 
was rewarded by scholarships and fel- 
lowships from leading institutions of 
learning. He now holds a high ranking 
position in the United Nations. 


U. N. Stamp Clubs 


Stamp-collecting is a good way of 


Are 


your 


interest in geography. 
collectors among 
students? They may be interested in 
forming a “United Nations Stamp 
Club.” Members receive the Globe- 
Trotter, a publication with useful in- 
formation on stamp collecting. For in- 
Director, United Na- 
33 West 42nd St 


whetting 
there stamp 


formation, write: 
tions Stamp Clubs 
New York 36, N. Y. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 16 

I. On the Map: 1-north (note that lati- 
t de cle grees On Map increase trom south 
to north that longitude de- 
grees On map increase from east to west 
3-northwest; 4-about 
ENE toward U. S., W toward China ) 

II. Pro and Con C; 2-P; 3-C; 4-( 
5-C; 6-C; 7-C; 8-] 10-1 

Ht. Which On - 2-a; 3- 


2-west note 


60 miles: 5-( arr 


Answers to Quick Quiz, p. 8 


l-a 2-b 3-( 4-b 5-a 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 25-T 
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The U.S. Territories — see pp. 9-12 


ALASKA: Eskimo boy of King Island tribe in native water- 
proof garment. 


HAWAII: Ancient Polynesian “pipe organ.” (Tones are pro- 
duced by air vibrating within bamboo pipes as they are 
dropped to the ground; different lengths produce different 
tones.) 


Federal Writers Project Alaskan Guide 


aT TT | 


Wide World photo 
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/ THE 2 / MOMS OUT, 
GANG'S ) AND 1 CAN‘T 


! te COOK 
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DONT LOOK WELL, IM 
AT ME—NEITHER CALLING IT 











OH, GOSH, THEY'RE ALREADY, 
ON THE WAY. I JUST CANT 











HOLD ON, SUE. YOULL HAVE THE BEST 
PARTY IN TOWN IF YOU TRY MY 
LUSCIOUS BANANA SPLIT. 
ITS SO EASY, AND SO 











BET 
THEY'LL 
BE BACK 
TOMORROW... 








) THATLL BE OK. 
IF CHIQUITA 








COME IN THE KITCHEN, AND 
I'LL SHOW YOU HOW TO HAVE 
A PARTY READY IN 15 


























SO EASY TO MAKE...SO GOOD TO EAT/ 





CHIQUITA’S 
Banana Split 


Peel and split one 
banana into halves. 
Top banana halves with 
ice cream. Top ice cream with 
' chocolate sauce, fruit sauce, 
[aa «€6whipped cream, nuts and cherry. 
Makes one man-sized Banana Split, 


*Use fully ripe banana... 
yellow peel flecked with brown. 


Pier 3, North River, 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY New York 6.0. ¥. 
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THEY'RE ALL GIRLS! 











TO SHOOT... JUST WAIT TILL 
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Newsmakers # 


I ted Nati I ) 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche (above) may soon be- 
come the top American on the U.N. staff. 


PEACEMAKER’S PROMOTION 


“GET THEM TO SHAKE 
HANDS. Then keep them talking.” 

That's Dr. Ralph J. Bunche’s idea 
of how to settle quarrels—even quar 
rels among nations that might cause 
wars. 

He tested this theory in 1948—and 
it worked. Israel and her Arab neigh 
bors were at war in Palestine. The 
United Nations sent Dr. Bunche to 
try to make peace. 

Hé called representatives of both 
sides to a meeting. The Arabs re- 
tused to shake with the 
Israelis. Dr. Bunche told them: “You 
wouldn't want the world to think 
youre willing to delay peace 
through an act of personal 
courtesy.” The Arabs shook hands. 
Dr. Bunche got the two sides to 
talking, and finally a peaceful settle- 
ment was worked out. For his ac- 
complishment, Dr. Bunche received 
the 1950 Nobel Peace Prize. 

Soon Dr. Bunche may test his 
peacemaking powers on a_ global 
scale. It is expected that he will be- 
come the U.N.’s chief “trouble shoot- 
er,” with the title of Under Secretary 
General Without Portfolio. This 
would make him the highest ranking 
American at the U.N. 

His main job would be to help 
the world’s “bad neighbors” become 
“good neighbors” by getting them: to 
work together. And if a dispute be- 
tween nations seems to be leading 
to war, Dr. Bunche would try to 
stop the fight before it starts 


hands 


dis- 


Dr. Bunche’s grandfather was born 
i slave in the U. S. South before the 
Civil War. Both of his parents died 
when he was 12. To pay his way 
through school, he sold papers, 
worked as a janitor, and got 
as a house servant. 

Aided by scholarships, he studied 
at the University of California at 
Los Angeles and at Harvard. 

After graduation, Dr. Bunche 
taught political science at Howard 
University in Washington. In 1944 
he joined the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. In 1946 the U.N. “borrowed” 
him from the State Department. He’s 
been with the international organiza- 
tion ever since. He is now director 


of the U.N.’s Trusteeship Division 


PARTING PARTNERS 

ONE OF TELEVISION’S 
known partnerships will end_ this 
June—because it is too successful. 

Sid Caesar and Coca, 
who have been clowning. together 
since 1949, will start separate shows 
next fall. “Your Show of Shows,” 
which has starred the pair, will be 
continued with other comedians. 

Money is one cause of the break- 
up—too much money. Caesar started 
in TV in 1949 at $900 a week, and 
his salary shot up to $25,000 a w eek 
season. Imogene Coca is re- 


$10,000 for Saturday 


a job 


best 


Imogene 


this 


ceiving each 


‘ 
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night’s performance. These salaries 
and other costs have made “Your 
Show of Shows” one of the most 
expensive productions on TV. Even 
though it attracts 20,000,000 viewers 
each week and has made millions for 
NBC, the network and stars agreed 
that costs (about $220,000 weekly ) 
have gotten out of hand. 

The comedians who made TV his- 
tory with this show started out with 
other careers in mind. Both atttract- 
ed attention as comics by accident. 

A reporter tried to find someone 
in his home town of Yonkers, N. Y., 
who remembered Sid saying any- 
thing amusing during his first 18 
years. He couldn't find one. The 
neighbors remembered Sid as a 
solemn boy who wanted to be a 
musician. 

He made a good beginning in that 
field, playing the saxophone with 
Claude Thornhill and Charlie Spivak. 
Then Caesar went into the Coast 
Guard. An officer who was producing 
a show called Tars and Spars heard 
Sid imitating other servicemen and 
offered him a part as a comedian. 
When he got his chance in TV in 
1949, he went right to the top. 

Imogene Coca began as a singer 
and dancer. One day the cast of a 
musical comedy took a short break 
during a rehearsal. The theatre was 
chilly. Miss Coca borrowed:+a huge 
overcoat from an actor. She started 
clowning around the stage, doing a 
coat. She 


dance in the oversized 
was asked to do the same act in 
the play, and was on her way to 
stardom. 


> 


NBC phote 


i Cnacar evnects the worst as Imogene Coca looks unconcerned. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Congress stymied on Ha- 
waii-Alaska statehood issue (p. 10). WORLD NEWS 
IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—3 Russian spies break with 
communism; sun’s power harnessed to produce elec- 
tricity; France wants U.S. pilots to fly in Indo-China; 
McCarthy-Army hearings launched. 


FRIENDSHIP FUND: For a year, teen-agers at Ames- 
bury, Mass., Junior High School have been exchanging 
letters with students at a school in Shizukoa-Ken, Japan. 
Principals of the two schools also started corresponding. 
In one letter the Japanese principal said he was saving 
money from his small salary to buy a typewriter. Ames- 
bury students decided to help. Girls took jobs as baby 
sitters. Boys earned money shoveling snow or chopping 
wood. One student made some extra cash by feeding 
bottled milk to baby goats. And last month the Japanese 
principal got his typewriter—a gift from these American 
students he had never seen. 


PEACE IN INDO-CHINA?-—Are the Reds ready to 
call off their seven-year-old war in Indo-China? Last 
week in Geneva, Switzerland, western powers waited 
to see what proposals the Reds would make for peace 
in this war-torn land. Proposals which may come up 
during the conference include: (1) a cease-fire while 
plans are made for a peace conference; (2) cutting 
Indo-China into Communist and anti-Communist halves; 
and (3) forming a new government in Viet-Nam which 
would include both Communists and anti-Communists. 
Meanwhile, Britain warned that it would not send 
troops into Indo-China. Last week, France signed a 
treaty giving independence to Viet-Nam. (See p. 7 for 
news of Indo-China. ) 


ag: 
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CENTENNIAL: A man who spent his life working on 
one invention will be honored all over the world this 
month. His name is Ottmar Mergénthaler. He was born 
in Germany on May ll, 1854, and emigrated to the 
U.S. as a young man. At the age of 22, he became inter- 
ested in making a machine which would set type. At 
that time, type was still set by hand. After ten years of 
discouragement and failure, Mergenthaler produced a 
successful machine in 1886. This machine, called the 
linotype, makes it possible for newspapers to get 
“Extras” on the street within minutes after a major news 
event occurs. The Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
which manufactures the linotype, last week unveiled 
the newest advance in the field—a “linofilm.” This 
machine photographs type. It is believed it will produce 
sharper, clearer printed letters than any present ma- 
chine. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

TEST FOR TEENS—Are teen-agers better drivers than 
their dads? Three New Jersey towns are planning a 
“Road-E-O” to find out. The first part of the test will 
be held on. May 15 in Teaneck, N. J. Drivers between 
the ages of 17 and 20 will demonstrate their skill that 
day. In August, their parents will take a similar test. 
The winners of both events will compete in September. 


ENDQUOTE: U.S. Senator William F. Knowland of 
California: “If we show the same courage and common 
sense that motivated the men who gave us the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States of America, there is no domestic problem we 
cannot solve and there is no foreign foe we need ever 
fear.” 


dias 
Bell Telephone Photo 


PACKAGES OF POWER: These photos show two new forms of “packaged energy.” X-ray machines are usually big, heavy 
appcratuses that have to be plugged into electric outlets. But the portable X-ray machine held by the lab worker in the 
photo at left has its power “built in.’ The power consists of about one-fifth of a gram of thulium, a rare metal. The 
thulium was made radioactive in an atomic furnace. Rays from the radioactive thulium take the X-ray photos. At right 
is the new solar battery which converts the sun’‘s rays into electricity (see story on p. 6). The battery is made up of a series of 
silicon strips, such as the one being held by the hand at right. Any number of strips may be used to make a battery. 





3 Red Spies Choose Freedom 


Three Russian secret agents 
have “‘chosen freedom.” 

1. Rastvorov. Yuri Rastvorov was 
a member of the Soviet diplomatic 
mission in Tokyo and the top MVD 
agent in Japan. The MVD is the 
Russian secret service organization. 
He disappeared from his post last 
January and took refuge with U. S. 
authorities in Tokyo. Rastvorov is 
said to have revealed valuable in- 
formation on Soviet spy activities in 
the Far East. 

2. Khokhlov. Next to quit the So- 
viet secret service was MVD Cap- 
tain Nikolai Khokhloy. 

The Russians sent him to West 
Germany to murder an official of 
a Russian anti-Communist organiza- 
tion. Instead, Khokhlov turned him- 
self over to U. S. authorities in West 
Germany and revealed the plot. He 
also handed over to them the assas- 
sination weapons given to him by his 
Soviet superiors. 

These weapons were described as 
electrically fired pistols that made 
no noise except a snap. They shot 
lead pellets, containing poison, from 
a dummy cigarette case. 

Khokhlov was accompanied on 
his murder mission by two East Ger- 
man agents. 

Khokhlov’s disclosures are expect- 
ed to lead to the arrest of other 
Soviet spies in Western Europe. 

3. Petrov. The third to go over to 
the West was Vladimir Petrov. He 
was the MVD chief in Australia and 
one of the top officials of the Soviet 
Embassy there. 

Last month, when summoned 
back to Moscow, Petrov decided to 
break with the Soviet government. 
He went to the Australian authori- 
ties and asked for the right to re- 
main in the country. He told them, 
“I no longer believe in communism 
since I have seen the Australian way 
of living.” 

A few days later, two armed So- 
viet guards put Petrov’s wife aboard 
a Russian-bound airliner. Bystanders 
heard her cry out in Russian, “Save 
me, I do not want to go.” When 
the plane stopped in Darwin, Aus- 


tralian police went aboard, disarmed 
the Soviet guards, and took Mrs. 
Petrov off. The Australian govern- 
ment allowed her to rejoin her hus- 
band and remain in the country. 

The Soviet rulers were hopping 
mad. They demanded that Australia 
surrender Petrov and his wife to 
them. When the Australian govern- 
ment refused, Moscow broke off dip- 
lomatic relations. Australia’s em- 
bassy in Moscow was closed and 
Russian representatives in Australia 
were called home. 

Meanwhile, it is reported that 
Petrov has bared to the Australian 
authorities many secrets of Soviet 
espionage “down under.” 

What's Behind It: At the end of 
World War II hundreds of thou- 
sands of Russians fled west to free- 
dom. Few Russians have had a 
chance to escape since then. Russia 
does not allow its people to emi- 
grate. 


Nes 


Wide World photo 
UNCONQUERED K-2: High in the Hima- 
laya Mountains, the great peak known 
as Mt. Godwin Austen (K-2, on some 
maps) towers 28,250 feet above sea level. 
Next to Mt. Everest, it is the highest moun- 
tain on earth. Unlike Mt. Everest, K-2 has 
never been climbed. This month an Italian 
expedition will try to scale K-2, which is 
in northern Kashmir. The photo shows the 
woolen mask which the climbers will 
wear to protect their faces from the 
bitter winds and cold on the mountain. 


Desertions by Soviet officials who 
are stationed abroad are rare. One 
reason is that these officials repre- 
sent the privileged class of Com- 
munists. They are less likely than 
ordinary Russian citizens to be dis- 
satisfied with Soviet conditions. Sec- 
ondly, all Soviet officials sent abroad 
leave loved ones behind. These rel- 
atives may suffer if the official de- 
serts communism. 

There is, however, another ques- 
tion which has puzzled observers. 
Why did the series of desertions by 
MVD agents take place at this par- 
ticular time? One possible explana- 
tion is that these desertions may be 
connected with the execution last 
December of Soviet secret police 
chief Lavrenti P. Beria. Perhaps 
these men feared they would follow 
their former boss as “candidates for 
liquidation.” 

When a person deserts his home- 
land to avoid punishment for oppos- 
ing his government, most countries 
are willing to grant him “asylum.” 
This means the right to stay in the 
country to which he has fled. 

As for the Russians—they must be 
wondering: “If we can’t trust our 
trusted agents, whom can we trust?” 


“Sunshine” Electricity 


Man‘s dream of turning sun- 
shine into electric power has come 
true—on a very small scale. 

A “solar battery” has been devel- 
oped at the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories in Murray Hill, N. J. It is 
made by linking together strips of 
specially-treated silicon. The silicon 
comes from ordinary sand. The strips 
are wafer-thin, and are slightly nar- 
rower but longer than a razor blade. 
When sunlight strikes these strips, 
particles of electricity are released. 
They are conducted through the 
wires of the battery to form an elec- 
tric current. 

Because there are no moving parts 
and nothing is destroyed in the proc- 
ess, scientists believe a solar battery 
could last indefinitely. 

The inventors claim the battery 
can turn about six per cent of the 
sunlight that falls upon it into elec- 
tricity. A square yard of battery 
exposed to the sun would produce 
enough to light a 50-watt bulb. 





What's Behind It: Scientists have 
long dreamed of harnessing the pow- 
er in the sun’s rays. Every day the 
sun gives off a quadrillion (1,000,- 
000,000,000,000) kilowatt hours of 
electricity. This is more energy than 
in all the coal, oil, and natural gas 
on earth. 

The solar battery is not yet ready 
for use on a large scale. The small 
experimental model has, however, 
been used to run a toy ferris wheel 
and to transmit voices over a tele- 
phone wire. In fact, scientists said 
solar batteries might soon be at- 
tached to telephone poles to supply 
the power for the first all-transistor 
system. This system is being tested 
in Georgia. Power is now supplied 
by dry batteries. 


Transistor Phones 


Vacuum tubes are usually used in 
telephone systems to amplify the 
sound. Vacuum tubes use a good 
deal of electricity. The electric gen- 
erators and storage batteries needed 
to operate a vacuum-tube phone 
system take up much space. Because 
of these draw-backs, the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories have replaced 
the tubes with transistors on a test 
basis in Americus, Ga., 135 miles 
south of Atlanta. 

Transistors are tiny crystals (often 
as small as a grain of wheat), made 
usually from the metal germanium. 
They amplify sound in a manner 
similar to a vacuum tube. They are 
smaller, cheaper to operate, and 
have a longer life than vacuum 
tubes. The transistors used at Ameri- 
cus operate on a millionth of a watt 
of power. Vacuum tubes use one full 
watt of power. 


Daily Papers Cost More 


The price of daily newspapers 
keeps on climbing. 

During 1954, reports the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, the number of newspapers 
charging 6¢, 7¢ and 10¢ a copy in- 
creased. There are .now 208 in’ this 
price range. Meanwhile, the number 
of papers charging 5¢ dropped from 
1594 to 1,461 between 1951 and 
this year. 

There are just two daily news- 
papers left that charge 2¢ and 22 
that sell for 3¢. 

The prices of Sunday papers also 
went up. 

But World Week still sells for only 
3%s cents a copy! 


(T’S GOTTA 
HAVEA 


FIFTH WHEEL? 


Talburt in Washington Daily News 


Russia insists that the “Big Four’ (U. S., Britain, France, and Russia) 
become the ‘Big Five’ by adding Communist China. Argument over Red 
China‘s rank marked last week's opening of the international conference 
at Geneva, Switzerland; to discuss peace problems of the Far East area. 


Will Indo-China Fall to the Reds? 


The fate of Indo-China hung in 
the balance last week at two 
widely separated places. 

One was the East-West confer- 
ence in Geneva, Switzerland. The 
other was the besieged fortress of 
Dienbienphu, in northwest Viet 
Nam. There, an outnumbered band 
of French and their Indo-Chinese 
allies is under attack by Commu- 
nist-led Indo-Chinese rebels. 

France has asked the U. S. to send 
warplanes, manned by U. S. crews, 
into action against the rebels. The 
U. S. is said to have rejected this 
as impossible at present. But the ap- 
peal might be reconsidered, it is re- 
ported, if a “Southeast Asia Alliance” 
against communism is formed. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles 
has proposed such an alliance. (See 
last week's news pages. ) 

Here are chapters in the fast- 
moving Indo-China story: 

Record Airlift: The U. S. Air Force 


carried out the longest “airlift” in 
history—a third of the way around 
the globe. Seven giant C-124 Globe- 
masters flew 8,500 miles with French 
parachute troops bound from 
France to a secret air base in Indo- 
China. They were expected to re- 
inforce the Dienbienphu garrison. 

“Neutral” Nehru: Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India forbade 
the “airlift” planes to fly over Indian 
territory. He also announced his’ 
plan for ending the Indo-China war: 
(a) an immediate cease-fire; (b) an 
agreement by all nations to keep 
“hands off” Indo-China. 

“Angel of Mercy”: Among the 10,- 
000 defenders of Dienbienphu was 
just one woman: a 29-year-old nurse, 
Lieutenant Genevieve de Galard- 
Terraube. She was flown to Dien- 
bienphu last month to help care for 
the wounded. She went on voluntary 
round-the-clock duty. She helped in 
as many as 25 operations a day. 
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McCarthy-Stevens Case 


A Senate subcommittee last 
week was trying to get the facts 
in the McCarthy-Army contro- 
versy. 

The Senate Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee held televised 
hearings on the dispute (See news 
pages March 24 issue ). 

The Army accused Senator Me- 
Carthy, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, and Roy Cohn, counsel to the 
subcommittee, of abusing their offi- 
cial power. The Army claimed they 
demanded an_ officer’s commission 
and other special favors for Army 
Private G. David Schine. Schine had 
been a consultant to the McCarthy 
committee before he was drafted 

Senator McCarthy has charged 
Secretary of the Army Robert T. 
Stevens and other civilian Army 
heads with trying to “blackmail” him 
into calling off his investigation of 
communism in the Army. 

During this investigation Senator 
McCarthy and Cohn stepped down 
from their subcommittee posts. Sen- 
ator Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota 
took over as acting chairman. Cohn 
was replaced as subcommittee coun- 
sel by Ray Jenkins, of Tennessee 

During the first few days the 
Army presented its case. Later, Sen- 
ator McCarthy was to tell his side 
of the story. The subcommittee it- 
self is not expected to take any ac- 
tion against the persons involved. 
However, all the witnesses were 
testifying under oath. Serious con- 
tradictions might be referred to the 
Justice Department for possible per- 
jury charges. 

Army Secretary Stevens was one 
of the first witnesses. He testified 
that during a seven-month period 
there had been 65 telephone calls 
and 19 conferences on the Schine 
affair. 

The Secretary stated that, after he 
barred Cohn from entering a secret 
Army laboratory, Cohn declared that 
the Army would be investigated 

After a long legal argument, the 
subcommittee voted that all docu- 
ments, notes, and records of phone 
calls relating to the case should be 
made available to them. The sub- 
committee said they would later 
make public those records that were 
pertinent to the case. Some of these 
were records of phone conversations 
between Secretary Stevens and Sen- 
ator McCarthy. An aide of Secretary 
Stevens had taken down the conver- 





gations in shorthand while listening 
on another phone. 


Congressional Primaries 


Primary elections across the 
country mark the opening of the 
Congressional campaign. , 

Next November 2, U. S. voters 
will elect 35 U. S. Senators, a new 
House of Representatives, 34 state 
governors, and other officials. 

Control of both houses of Con- 
gress is in the balance. The House 
of Representatives now has 219 Re- 
publicans, 215 Democrats, and one 
independent. In -the Senate are 48 
Democrats, 47 Republicans, and 1 
independent. The independent, Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse of Oregon, votes 
with Republicans on matters relating 
to organization, so that Republicans 
control the Senate as well as the 
House. Of the Senate seats up for 
election this year, 22 are filled by 
Democrats and 13 by Republicans. 

Two primary elections to select 
nominees for the November election 
were held last month: 

Illinois: Republicans selected Jo- 
seph T. Meek to run for the Senate 
against the present Senator, Paul 
H. Douglas, a Democrat. 

New Jersey: Democrat Charles R 
Howell and Republican Clifford P. 
Case, were unopposed for the Sen- 
atorial nomination of their parties. 

This week (May 4), primaries are 
scheduled in Alabama, Florida, In- 
diana, New Mexico, and Ohio. 

Primaries will be held, in other 
states between May 18 and Sept. 29. 

What's Behind It: A primary is an 
election within a political party to 
select that party's nominees for vari- 
ous public offices. All party members 
can vote. 





For a long period in our history, 
nominations were made by informal 
meetings of party members, called 
caucuses, or at conventions of party 
leaders representing local districts. 
This system was criticized as leading 
to the picking of candidates by a few 
bosses. 

Beginning with Wisconsin in 1903, 
more and more states began adopt- 
ing the primary election system. This 
year only two states, Connecticut 
and Delaware, will make their nom- 
inations by conventions. 


Quick Quiz 
te 
ON THE “ NEWS 
Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 
In blank space, write letter of cor- 
rect choice. 
1. An election to choose a political 
party's candidates for office is 
called a: (a) primary; (b) veto; 
(c) endorsement. 
__2. The world’s second-highest 
mountain is: (a) Mt. Everest; 
(b) Mt. Godwin Austen; (c) Mt. 
McKinley. 

___3. The initials MVD refer to: (a) a 
New Deal “alphabet” agency in 


Washington; (b) the annual 
baseball awards to “most valu- 
able” players; (c) the Russian 


secret police. 
__4. The three nations of Indo-China 


are: (a) India, Indonesia, and 
Indiana; (b) Cambodia, Laos, 
and Viet Nam; (c) Viet Minh, 


Ho Chi Minh, and Dienbienphu. 

5. A new battery developed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories gets 
(a) sunlight; (b) 
bomb; (c) salt 


power from: 
the hydrogen 
water. 


Answers in Teachers Edition 


Wide World photo 


“TV DETECTIVE’: Shoplifters were getting away with too much merchandise at the 
Alpha Beta Market in Pasadena, Calif. So three small television cameras were hung 
from the ceiling as ‘‘store detectives.‘ The photo shows Manager Earl Clark as he 
watches the three TV screens in his office. With controls in the office, he can 
turn the cameras so that they will scan the entire 22,000 square feet of the store. 











HAWAII'S FLAG is former Hawaiian na- 
tonal flag; stripes stand for 8 main islands. 
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Pearl of the Pacific 


S° MANY planes and ships stop at 
Hawaii that it’s called the “Cross- 
roads of the Pacific.” But until a little 
over a century ago it wasn’t even on 
the “main road.” 

The Hawaiian Islands lie smack in 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean, far 
from any continent or even from 
other island groups. Nobody lived 
there at all until about 1,400 years 
ago. Then Polynesian sailors from 
the South Seas discovered the islands 
and settled down. There they lived, 
completely unknown to the outside 
world, until !778. In that year, a 
famous British explorer, James Cook, 
landed on the islands. He named 
them the “Sandwich Islands” (after 
the Earl of Sandwich, head of the 
British navy). 

Soon traders and adventurers were 
arriving from many nations. Among 
them were missionaries from our 
New England states. They converted 
thousands of Hawaiians to Chris- 
tianity, set up schools, built hospitals, 
and protected the natives from dis- 
honest tradecs. 

They couldn't protect the natives 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 25. 


from the new diseases, such as 
measles and smallpox, brought in by 
newcomers. These diseases proved 
much more serious in Hawaii than 
among Americans and Europeans. 
Thousands of Hawaiians died. Partly 
for this reason, the native Hawaiian 
population dropped from 300,000 in 
778 to 70,000 by 1853. 


PLANTATION SYSTEM 


Hawaiians slowly lost control of 
their islands. Newcomers (including 
some Americans ) bought land. They 
combined small farms into huge 
plantations. They irrigated the drier 
sections and concentrated on raising 
two crops for export: sugar cane and 
pineapples. 

Thousands of workers were needed 
to raise these crops on a large scale. 
The Hawaiians disliked laboring on 
the plantations. The landowners be- 
gan bringing in laborers from China, 
Japan, other Pacific islands, and even 
from faraway Portugal. The Japanese 
and white settlers (mostly from the 
U. S.) gradually became the largest 
groups, outnumbering Hawaiians. 

In the 1800s Hawaii was a sepa- 
rate nation—a kingdom ruled by 
native Hawaiian monarchs. But Ha- 






waii was knitting ever closer ties 
with the U. S. One king even pro- 
posed that the U. S. take over his 
country. Another gave the U. S. the 
right to set up a naval station near 
Honolulu, at Pearl Harbor, one of 


the finest harbors in the Pacific 
Ocean. The U. S. became the chief 
market for products of the Hawaiian 
plantations. A treaty in 1876 per- 
mitted most Hawaiian products to 
be shipped into the U. S. without 
tariffs. 

Then Queen Liliuokalani came to 
the throne. She wanted to restore the 
old-time royal power. She tried to 
abolish a constitution @ranted by a 
previous king. White landowners led 
a revolution in 1893. They chased 
the queen off her throne and asked 
Congress to annex Hawaii. In 1898 
Congress finally granted the request. 

Two years later Hawaii became 
an Organized Territory. Almost im- 
mediately the Hawaiians began ask- 
ing for statehood. Congress has 
turned them down 16 times. But they 
keep coming back. 

In 1940 Hawaiians voted, 2-1, in 
favor of statehood. The Territorial 
Legislature called a convention 
which, in 1950, wrote a state consti- 
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THE STATEHOOD QUESTION 


Should Hawaii—or Alaska—or hoth—become 
states? That’s one of the leading issues facing Con- 
gress at the present session. 

The House of Representatives has passed a bill 
to make Hawaii a state. The Senate has passed a 
different bill, which would make both Alaska and 
Hawaii states. This is the first time that the Senate 
has ever approved statehood for either of the Ter- 
ritories. A bill must be passed in exactly the same 
form by both Houses before it becomes a law. So 
the statehood question is in a stalemate with neither 
House offering to give way. Republicans generally 
favor statehood for Hawaii, which usually votes 
Republican. Democrats are more favorable to 
Alaska, which usually votes for Democratic candi- 
dates. 

Some Southern Senators have proposed that 
Alaska and Hawaii be made self-governing ‘‘com- 
monwealths,” like Puerto Rico (see last week’s 
unit). Another proposal (see news pages, Apr. 21 
issue) is to divide Alaska in two and give statehood 
only to the more thickly populated southeastern 


half. 


Should Hawaii Become a State? 


“PRO” SAYS: 

President Eisenhower urges statehood for Hawaii. The 
Hawaiians want it. They have a state constitution all 
set up and ready to go. Hawaii is no poor and back- 
ward region. It has more people than four of our 
present states. In 1952 it paid more Federal income 
taxes than nine of the present states. But Hawaiians 
have no voice in deciding on taxes. (Hawaii and Alaska 
each elect a “delegate” to the House of Representatives, 
but he has no vote). In Hawaii, people of various races 
live and work together in harmony. The Hawaiians 
showed in World War II that they are completely loyal 


to the U. S. 


“CON” SAYS: 

Hawaii is 2,000 miles from the nearest present state. It 
is exposed to attack, and communication would not be 
easy. Hawaii with its mixture of races would bring new 
race problems and a strange way of life into our Union. 
Hawaii's members of Congress would have different 
interests from those of other states. Furthermore, those 
members of Congress might be Communist supporters. 
Communists have great power in Hawaii's labor anions. 
The Reds expect to control the proposed state govern- 


ment. 





* 
tution for a “State of Hawaii.” The _ tion 
campaign for statehood still goes on 
Last month the Territorial Legisla- 


ture met in special session to plead our air defense. 


It’s the main fortress of our sea 
defense in the Pacific—just as Alaska 
see next page) is the front line of 


islands have no minerals and hardly 
any factories. 
That's why the islands were in a 


bad spot in 1949. The International 
Warehouse- 


for admission to the Union. 

What kind of a place is this would- 
be “State of Hawaii”? 

The islands are really the tops of 
volcanoes that blasted themselves up 
trom the floor of the Pacific Ocean. 
The total land area is less than that 
of New Jersey. And so much of the 
islands are rugged or steep or dry 
that only a tenth of the land can be 
used for farming. 


HAWAII'S RESOURCES 


This usable soil is the No. 1 re 
source of Hawaii. Sugar plantations 
cover the fertile land near the coasts 
Last year Ha@aii took in more than 
$140,000,000 from the sugar crop—a 
record high. The No. 2 export is 
pineapples—canned and in juice 
form. The pineapple plantations are 
mostly on the lower slopes, a little 
higher than the sugar land. 

Hawaii's No. 2 resource is_ its 
climate. The islands’ 
summer,” magic moonlit nights, and 
famed beaches (such as Waikiki), 
enchant tourists. They spend about 
$50,000,000 a year in Hawaii. Last 
year 68,000 mainland Americans 
spent their vacations in Hawaii. 

Hawaii's No. 3 resource is its loca- 


“vear-round 


The key to the Hawaiian fortress 
is Pearl Harbor, our mightiest naval 
base in the Pacific. 

Mention “Pearl Harbor” to your 
parents. Then ask them what date 
comes into their minds. Our guess is 
that it Would be: December 7, 1941. 

Early on the morning of that 
day, Japanese warplanes suddenly 
swooped down on Pearl Harbor. Ou 
main Pacific fleet was in port. The 
Japanese destroyed five ships and 
damaged 13 others. As a result, we 
declared war on Japan—and entered 
World War II. 

Since the wa 
Harbor stronger than 
Huge underground storage tanks for 
oil have been built. These tanks hold 
enough fuel to keep the whole Pa- 
cific Heet sailing for several months 
Uncle Sam’s spending for defense is 
one of Hawaii's chief sources of in- 


weve made Pear! 


ever before. 


come 

Hawaiians use so much of their 
land to grow crops for export that 
they don’t raise enough food for 
themselves. They have to import 
two-thirds of what they eat. Most 
of it comes from the U. S. All coal, 
oil, and nearly all manufactured 
goods must also be imported. The 


Longshoremen’s and 
men’s Union called a strike. The 
bustling port of Honolulu was closed 
for 178 days. 


BRIDGES AND “BIG FIVE’ 


Leader of the Longshoremen’s 
Union is Harry Bridges. He and 
some other Hawaiian labor leaders 
have been accused of being Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers. 
Some Congressmen are worried that 
Bridges’ union might control the 
government of a “State of Hawaii.” 

Bridges is often charged with be- 
ing the boss of Hawaii's labor. And 
the so-called “Big Five” are often 
charged with being the bosses of 
Hawaii's business. The “Big Five” 
are five large trading companies. In 
the past it has often been alleged 
that they most of the 
plantations, pineapple canneries, and 
sugar processing plants; ran banks 


controlled 


and insurance companies; and oper- 
ated most of Hawaii's stores. 

That isn’t quite so true today. 
Since World War II many new busi- 
nesses have moved in from the main- 
land. Hawaii's economy is changing 
fast. And Hawaiians think that, as ; 
state. thev'll prosper even more 





Should Alaska Become a State? 


“PRO” SAYS: 

Like Hawaiians, Alaskans are U. S. citizens and pay 
U. S. taxes—but have no voice in deciding on those 
taxes. Like Hawaii, Alaska can't elect its governor (who 
is appointed by the President). Congress and the Fed- 
eral 
-but they haven't given the Territorial Legislature real 
power to act, either. Most of Alaska’s resources are still 
“locked up” under Federal control. Alaska has more 
people than many states had at the time they entered 
the Union. It has almost as many people right now as 
Nevada, which has been a state nearly 100 years. 


“CON” SAYS: 

President Eisenhower says Alaska isn’t ready for state- 
hood. It’s still mostly a “frontier camp,” lacking trans- 
portation, people, and industries. It can’t afford the cost 
of running a state government. It would be the smallest 
state in population—yet have two Senators, just like 
New York with nearly 100 times as many people. So 
Alaska would have too much influence in the Federal 
Government. It would break up the compact form of 
our nation, because Alaska does not border on any 
present state. Alaska is so important to our defenses 
that the Federal Government should keep control there. 


Administration are slow to act on Alaska’s needs - 


Canfield in Newark Evening News 


“A COUPLE OF ‘STAR SALESMEN’ ” 
is this the year that Congress will decide to add a 49th— 
and maybe a 50th—star to Old Glory? The issue is stalled 
because of different House and Senate statehood proposals. 





ALASKA Guardian of the North 


ODAY, Alaska is part of our “first 

line of defense” against Russia. 
Do you know that Russia once 
owned Alaska? The Russians held it 
for 126 years—39 years longer than 
it has belonged to us. 

About the only use Russia made of 
Alaska was for fur trapping. In 1867 
the Czar of Russia was short of cash. 
He offered to sell “Russian America” 
-as Alaska was called—to the U. S. 
for $7,200,000. 

Congress didn’t think this was 
much of a bargain. But Secretary of 
State William H. Seward insisted, 
and Congress finally put up the 
money. For about two cents an acre, 
the U. S. received an area one fifth 
as large as present continental U. S. 


ALASKA’S FLAG: It was adopted in 
1927 from designs entered by school 
children in an American Legion con- 
test. Bennie Benson, 13, of Mission 
Territorial School near Seward, made 
the winning design. The stars are the 
“Big Dipper’ and Polaris, the North 
Star. The stars are colored gold to rep- 
resent Alaska’s gold-mine wealth. The 
blue background stands for the blue of 
sky, of sea, and of wild flowers’ of the 
Territory. 


For years Americans scoffed at this 
deal. “Seward’s Folly,” they called it, 
and wondered what good we'd ever 
get out of the Alaskan “icebox.” 
(Actually, the climate of southern 
Alaska isn’t much different from that 
of the northwest U. S. coast.) 

As it turned out, Alaska really 
wasn't much use to us at first, except 
for fur trading and fishing. 

The population remained small for 
a long time. In 1880 there were only 
33,426 people in all of Alaska’s 586,- 
400 square miles. 

Then one magic word doubled 
Alaska’s population and changed its 
history. The word was “Gold!” A 
“gold rush” brought about 50,000 ad- 
venturers and gold-seekers to Alaska 


and the nearby Klondike region of 
Canada in 1897 and 1898. A good 
many of them stayed as settlers on 
this “last frontier.” 

In 1912 Congress “promoted” 
Alaska to the rank of an Organized 
Territory. Native-born Alaskans were 
granted American citizenship. A 
Territorial Legislature was set up. 

From 1912 until 1939 Alaska did 
not make much progress. Many Alas- 
kans think there were five main 
reasons for this: 

Not Enough People—Before 1939 
there was an average of one person 
to each eight square miles in Alaska. 
Most of the people were concen- 
trated in a few towns. Huge areas 
were uninhabited. 

“Part-time Citizens”—Thousands 
of Alaskans spend only seven or 
eight months a year in the Territory 
They stay in Alaska during the 
salmon-packing season, for example, 
and then “go south” to spend their 
earnings. Many of them have no real 
interest in Alaska except to grab its 
resources. 

Absentee Owners—Many of the 
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companies which do business in 
\laska are owned by people living 
outside the Territory. They pocket 
the profits and use little of them to 
improve Alaska or develop its re 
sources. 

“The Locked Closet”—One Alas 
kan governor said Congress “locked 
\laska’s greatest treasures in a closet 
and then hid the key.” He was re- 
ferring to Alaska’s land and forests. 
The U. S. Government has kept tight 
control of almost 99 per cent of 
Alaska. This huge area has been 
practically “sealed off” and left un- 
developed. Alaska’s Territorial Gov- 
ernment has almost no power ove! 
the lands containing the Territory's 
chief resources. 

Transportation—Until just before 
World War II, Alaska had only 
2,373 miles of highways connecting 
its scattered cities. It had only 490 
miles of railway lines and few air 
fields. Most supplies came by ship 
from Seattle, Wash. 

So, until about 15 vears ago, Alaska 
was the forgotten “Cinderella” of 
American possessions. Even during 
that period of neglect, 
Alaskans were producing large quan- 
tities of fish, fur, and gold. These 
were the easiest Alaskan resources to 
turn into cash. 
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valuable ot all 
Since 1867 at least a billion dollars 
worth of fish (mostly salmon) have 
been caught in Alaskan waters. The 
supply once seemed unlimited. In re- 
catch has dwindled 

perhaps because of almost un- 
restricted trapping of the salmon. 
The yearly income from.salmon fish- 
ing fell from $100,000,000 just after 
World War II to about $50,000,000 
last year. 

Since the U. S. took over Alaska, 
the Territory has also produced 
about $800,000,000 worth of gold, 
and $100,000,000 worth of furs. 

Not bad for a $7,200,000 


chase! 


most 


Fish IS the 


cent years, the 


pur- 


DEFENDING ALASKA 

Until 1939 the U. S. 
Alaska so unimportant for national 
defense that only 300 American so]- 
diers were stationed there. 

When World War II broke out, 
the War Department realized we 
had “left the back door open.” The 
Japanese walked in the “back door” 
and for a time occupied a couple of 
the Aleutian Islands. American 
troops threw them out. Meanwhile, 
Navy bases were built at Sitka, 
Kodiak, and Dutch Harbor. Army 
and air force bases were constructed 
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at top speed. Work was rushed on a 
highway through Canada and into 
Alaska. This “Alaska Highway” was 
used to carry military supplies. 

The war awakened Americans 
not only to the need to strengthen 
Alaska’s defenses—but also to the 
vast untapped riches of this great 
land. 

Since 1939 Alaska has been grow- 
ing. The population jumped to 128,- 
643 by 1950, and is now over 180,000. 
This is more than double the 1939 
figure. 

Look what’s going on in Alaska 
now! 

e At Whittier, on the south coast, 
the Army plans a 16-story skyscraper. 
It will be the tallest building in 
Alaska. Why build a skyscraper in 
an area which still has only one per- 
son to each 3% square miles? Because 
the town of Whittier can’t grow any 
way but up. It is hemmed in on one 
side by steep mountains and on the 
other side by water. And the Army 
wants to provide homes for its forces 
there. 
e At a tiny town named Dyea 
Alaska may soon have a new project 
which will increase the Territory's 
population by one fifth. The Alumi- 
num Company of America is plan- 
ning to spend $400,000,000 or mor: 
to harness the waters of the Yukon 
River for power to make aluminum 
Most of this money would be spent 
in the Taiya Valley, north of Ju 
neau. This plan has been delayed 
because Canada hasn't yet given pe! 
mission. This permission is necessary 
because the water would flow into 
Alaska from Canada. 
e Airlines carrying passengers and 
freight are now “big business” in 
Alaska. The skyways join together 
cities which have not yet been con 
nected by good highways. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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For better snapshot “‘catches,” rely on 


Ansco All-Weather Film! 


It takes watchful waiting to get pictures 
this one when pose and light best 
the story. But it dlso takes a fast, 

versatile film Ansco All - Weather 

With All-Weather Film in your camera 

always ready to snap clearer, 
r pictures in sunshine or in shade 
ors with flash. 
» keep your camera loaded with 
Weather Film this summer and 
tch carefully for appealing pictures 
wherever you go. Let these simple snap- 
shooting tips guide you: 


@ Try to tell a story with every picture. 
Often you can do this by giving your 
subject something interesting to do that 
fits into your picture idea. And don’t let 
h ok directly into the camera, because 


stroys the picture § Casuainess. 


@ Try to give your snapshots human 
interest, even when you re taking land- 
scapes. A figure in the foreground not 
only catches the eye, it gives a better 
idea of distances 


@ Get up close enough to fill the nega- 
tive with your subject. Don't be misled 
by what your’ eye sees. Your camera 
covers a much smaller area 


By following these simple hints and 
using Ansco All-Weather Film, you'll 
have a fine snapshot record of your 
summer. Visit your Camera counter to- 
day for a good supply. 


Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
"From Research to Reality” 
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Buy Ansco 
All-Weather Film 
in the 
3-Roll Economy Pak 
You Save lic! 











A Teen-age 
GOOD TURN 


_ a good turn for your neighbors and fellow 

students—that’s part of good citizenship. On 
this page is an example of a good turn done by 
high schoolers of the American Junior Red Cross 
in Augusta, Ga. 

The American Junior Red Cross is an organiza- 
tion of nearly 20,000,000 boys and girls who be- 
long to clubs connected with Red Cross chapters 
throughout the U. S. The Red Cross Juniors help 
adult Red Cross workers to raise funds, collect 
blood, aid the needy in time of disaster. 

World Week thanks the American Junior Red 
Cross Journal for permission to use the story and 
photos on this page—first published in the Journal. 
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| GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
3 “Stay in” during recess—that’s what Doris Liv- = a 


ingston, 13 (above), used to do. A student of . e 
Gracewood School, Augusta, Ga., she’s disabled by ky * 


polio. Going outside in her chair was a difficult job. 


ot 


3 The result was a wooden ramp which the boys 
a installed on the school steps. Now Doris easily 
glides down the ramp in her chair and goes out into 
the fresh air with other students at recess-time. 


? Boys of the American Junior Red Cross Club 
a (above) at nearby Langford High heard of Doris’ 
difficulty. So with the help of their shop teacher, they 
went into action with blueprints, lumber, and tools. 





Year in and year out, certain 
questions about life Insurance 
are asked over and over again, 
Because they are of interest to so 
many people, we are answering 


these questi ns in these ads. 


‘What happens to my life in- 
surance if I go into military 


service? 


A. 


If your life insurance policies do 
not contain a military clause, you 
will have complete protection and 
there will be no increase in the 
premiums you pay. Furthermore, 
while you are still in your teens, 
you can take out life insurance 
with Mutual Benefit Life until you 
are actually called into service— 
vithout the military clause! If you 


wait until you are called, any new 


ou buy will limit yoefr 
niiitary protection to non-combat 

_ 
ties—and then to a maximum 
100. So you can see it’s a 

' 
muy your life insurance 
“a 

called—and not have 
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Since the time of the Civil War 
Mutual Benefit Life has given Servicemen 


Liberal Treatment 


Before the Civil War all life insurance policies provided that, 

if the insured were to “enter into any military or naval service 
whatsoever, the policy would be void, null and of no effect.” 
Yet within six days after war began, Mutual Benefit Life offered 
policyholders entering the service three liberal new options: 
policies could be continued by paying a higher premium; 
policies could be renewed after the war upon evidence of good 
health; policies becoming claims during the war would be settled 
for the cash value. And less than a year later, Mutual Benefit Life 
made protection still more liberal by making life insurance 
available to new policyholders entering the service. 


Thus Mutual Benefit Life established its reputation for liberal 


treatment of men serving their 
THE 


MUTUAL 


BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


country—a reputation that has 
grown greater with the passing 
of the years. Through World 
War I and II, and the fighting 
in Korea, Mutual Benefit Life 
has paid war claims totaling 
more than $6,300,000. 


300 BROADWAY. NEWARK. N. J 








A Workbook Page for the Unit on Hawaii and Alaska 


1. ON THE MAP i. 
1. Are the Hawaiian Islands north 


or south of the Equator? dino 
What information on the map tells 


you this fact? 


Somme 


KAUAI 
Seed 


HAWAIIAN * 
ou Aww ISLANDS 


Waipahu 


MOLOKAI Rae, 





2. Are the Hawaiian Islands in east 


What 
tells vou 


SCALE of MILES 


or west Longitude? — 


information on the map 


3. In what direction is Honolulu from Mauna Loa? 


4. How far is it from Kauai to Oahu? 


5. Draw an arrow on the map pointing in the general direction of the 


== | LANAI 9 


i) G3 ~™.- 

- * - 
MAUNA LOAg : 

If 


U. S. mainland. Draw another arrow pointing toward Red China. 





ll. PRO AND CON 


If the statement is an argument that has been used 
in favor of admitting Alaska or Hawaii as a state, 
write P in the blank space. If it is an argument used 
against their becoming states, write C. 


Alaska 


l. “Alaska can’t pay the cost of state government.” 

_2. “Alaskans are American citizens and should have 
the same rights as American citizens in the states.” 
“A State of Alaska would have too much power in 
Congress because it would have two Senators al- 
though its population would be the smallest of 
any state.” 
“The Federal Government should keep firm con- 
trol in Alaska because of its defense importance.” 
“Alaska doesn’t border on any present state.” 


Hawaii 


. “Hawaii is too far from our shores—more than 


2,000 miles away.” 

“A State of Hawaii with its mixture of races would 
bring new race problems into our nation.” 
“Hawaiians pay taxes and ought to have a voice 


Taxation without repre- 


in deciding on taxes 

sentation is tyranny. ” 
. “Communists might get control of the state 
of Hawaii and elect 


} 
mryatl 
SVmpatiil 


ernment 
Congress.” 

10. “Hawaii is a prosperous area 

educated citizens where people 

live and work together in harm 


} 


lil. WHICH ONE? 


Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 
—__1. Alaska was once called “Seward’s Icebox” because: 
(a) it is covered with glaciers; (b) it was con- 
of little value because of its northern 
it has no summer season. 
for Alaska are: 


ranches, 


sidered 
location; (c) 
Important sources of income 
(a) fur, fish, and gold; 
rubber plantations; (c) oil, bananas, uranium. 

Hawaii became a U. S. possession: (a) by Hawaii's 


own request; (b) by purchase from Russia; (c) 


(b) tourists, 


by capture from Spain. 

Each of these is an important source of income 
to Hawaii except: (a) sugar growing; (b) tour- 
ists; (c) petroleum production. 

When. someone says “Pearl Harbor,” which of 
these dates do most Americans think of: (a) De- 
1941: (b) July 4, 1776; (c) October 12, 


Ce mber d 


1492 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


If vou were a Congressman, how would you vote on 
or 
the question of admitting Alaska: and Hawaii as states! 


Why? 


If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored 


he following scoring is suggested: 5 for each question 


ind IIL. Total, 100. 
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SCIENCE IN ACTION 





Getting Acquainted 
With the Guadalupe River 


When Du Pont decided to build a nylon plant at Victoria, Texas, the com- 


pany asked scientists from the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 


for help. The plant was to be located near the Guadalupe River, and 
Du Pont wanted to become thoroughly acquainted with its new neighbor. 
The purpose of this study was to learn about normal conditions of river 
life and thus assist engineers in their plans for handling plant by-products. 
Du Pont wanted to make sure that no chemical was discharged from the 
plant which would be harmful to life in the river. 


J 


1. SIX SCIENTISTS with some rather odd-looking gear—even for a Du Pont 
plant—came to Victoria. Here they can be seen casting néts to collect fish 
and other living things from the Guadalupe River for examination. 


2. RIVER-BOTTOM MUD was coilected 
in trays and washed so that the sci- 
ists could study the worms and 
living in the stream bed. These 

tive creatures show first 


vi 


: — 
3. CLAM CENSUS along the Guadalupe 


was taken by this scientist. He is 


checking the anatomy and health of 


a common type of clam known as 
“Quadrula,”’ to make sure that no 
da, .age is gon him. 


S OF FISH were caught in 
one day. The study succeeded in es- 
tablishing the normal pattern of life 
in the river. By constructing an in- 
cinerator, evaporation basins, and a 
mile-deep well, Du Pont engineers 
were able to dispose of all unusable 
chemical by-products with safety. 
The new nylon plant at Victoria dis- 
charges no waste into the Guadalupe 
River which disturbs the healthy pat- 
tern of marine life. 





Questions students 
ask Du Pont 


I enjoy tinkering with automo- 
biles and building model air- 
planes. Will I be a successful 
engineer! V. C., Missouri 


It is extremely difficult to tell on 
the basis of this information alone. 
Usually, students who do well in 
their mathematics and science 
courses have the best chance of 
success in engineering. These items 
are more important than skill with 
tools, although such skills may be 
important aids in engineering. 


What is the difference between a 
chemist and achemical engineer? 
H. F., Texas 


A chemist is mainly concerned with 
what goes on in chemical reactions 
between various substances. He 
generally uses glassware and other 
small laboratory equipment to 
study new reactions. A chemical 
engineer, on the other hand, deals 
more with the design and opera 
tion of equipment to carry out re- 
actions on a large scale. The chemi 
cal engineer’s job is to develop re 
action vessels, distillation equip 
ment, and pumps for the new re 
actions discovered by chemists. 
Send your questions about career 
opportunities in science to Science 
in Action, 2521 Nemours Building, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Watch “Cavalcade of America” 
on Television 


8€6.u.s. pat OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. .. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

















“Freedom from Fear”’ 


How can we end the threat of atomic war? 


N APRIL 25, 1945, men from 44 

nations gathered at San Fran- 
cisco. They came to write the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. Their goal 
was a peaceful world in which men 
would have “freedom from fear.” 

Just a few months later a U. S. 
plane dropped an atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima, Japan. It killed thou- 
sands of people and wiped out most 
of the city. 

From that day forward, the fear 
of a war with atomic bombs hung 
over the world. The U. S. made big- 
ger and bigger bombs. Russia learned 
how to make the A-bomb. So did 
Britain. Then the U. S.—and Russia, 
too—built a still more dreadful weap- 
on: the hydrogen bomb. 

Recently the head of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission spoke 
about the hydrogen bomb. He said 








that one bomb could destroy “any 
city ‘“ 

All over the world, people are 
asking: “Would another war wreck 
our whole civilization?” 

They are also asking: “How can 
we gain freedom from this fear of 
atomic war?” 

There are three steps that 
Government is taking to try to lift 
this fear from men’s minds. 


our 


1. We won’t use the bomb first. 

Recently President Eisenhower 
made a radio and TV talk about the 
hydrogen bomb. He said the United 
States would not start a war. And he 
said that the United States would 
not be the first to use an H-bomb in 
war. However, he told the Commu- 
nist world plainly: “The U. S. will 
strike back at you if you attack us.” 








Uncle Sam says: “‘Let’s go back and try them again.’ (What's 
the meaning of the hourglass? What's the Kremlin? What do 
Uncle Sam and Mr. World want to put under “international con, 
trol’? What nation, according to the cartoon, is delaying this?) 





%e FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM 


We have atomic and hydrogen 
weapons ready for use. Perhaps the 
knowledge of this fact will keep the 
Communists from starting a war. 


2. We want an “atomic pool” 
for peacetime purposes. 


Last December President Eisen- 
hower was the guest of the United 
Nations. He proposed that the world 
cooperate to use atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. To do this, he 
asked all nations owning atomic 
materials to give some to be used 
under the U. N.’s control. As a first 
step, President Eisenhower intends 
to call an international conference 
of scientists to plan use of the atom 
to increase man’s food, power, and 
comforts. 

The Russians have agreed to dis- 
cuss the “atomic pool” plan. Suppose 
Russia should cooperate. This might 
lead to atomic cooperation in other 
ways—such as _ reducing atomic 
weapons. 


3. We want international con- 
trol of atomic energy. 


When World War II ended, only 
the U. S. knew how to build an 
atomic bomb. We offered to share 
our atomic knowledge with other 
nations. But we made these condi- 
tions: All nations must agree not to 
make atomic weapons. And inspec- 
tors, appointed by the U. N., would 
have the right to visit any country 
to see that this promise was kept. 

The Russians refused to accept 
this plan. They intended to go on 
making atomic weapons. They did 
not want any international inspec- 
tors to see what they were doing. 

Now the free world is making an- 
other try at stopping the race to 
build atomic and hydrogen weapons. 
At the request of the U. S., Britain, 
and France, the U. N. Disarmament 
Commission met last month. The 
Russians were urged to start talks 
about control of atomic weapons. 
The Russians did not flatly say “no.” 
But they demanded that Red China, 
Czechoslovakia, and India take part. 

Over Russian protests, the Com- 
mission voted that the U. S., Russia, 


France, Britain, and Canada hold 
secret atom-control talks. 

Perhaps a new start has been 
made toward taming the atom. The 


world still hopes the atom can be 
harnessed as man’s servant—instead 
of becoming man’s destroyer. 
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O YOU have a “way” with figures? 

Do you “eat up” problems in 
algebra and geometry? Are you in- 
terested in business? Are you work- 
ing hard to develop a good person- 
ality? 

If you can answer these questions 
“Yes,” you may find a worthwhile 
career as an actuary. 

An actuary ig an expert who fig- 
ures out insurance risks and _pre- 
miums. To find out more about what 
an actuary does, we called on Paul 
Rotter at the home office of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
in Newark, N. J. He told us: 


THE ACTUARY’S JOB 

“Actuaries gather and _ interpret 
statistics on births, deaths, accidents, 
and sickness. An insurance company 
must have these figures to decide 
what kind of policies to issue and 
how much to charge for the policies. 

“But an actuary is more than a 
mathematician. He is primarily a 
businessman. He must know how to 
explain complicated _ statistics to 
others in his company and to the 
company’s policyholders. That means 
that an actuary must be able to 
speak and write well. He must also 
have the personality to put his job 
across. 

“Besides insurance actuaries, there 
are actuaries who advise businesses 
that have pension plans. Others work 
with government agencies that super- 
vise insurance companies or operate 
government pension or insurance 
programs.” 

Paul Rotter was graduated in 1933 
from Parsons (Kans.) Senior High 


Paul Rotter, insurance actuary. 














School. He got his degree in math 
at Harvard University in 1937. He 
did statistical work ‘for the U. S. 
Army during World War II. 

He is now a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries. To get this professional 
standing in his field, Paul had to pass 
eight examinations. These covered 
language aptitude, mathematics, and 
detailed problems in actuarial work. 
Fewer than 800 actuaries in the 
U. S. and Canada have completed 
the eight examinations successfully. 
There are many job openings for 
them. 

One of Mr. Rotter’s responsibilities 
is to discover highly qualified stu- 
dents for his company. He super- 
vises their training in actuarial work. 
He looks for men with good person- 
alities, who work well with others. 

Beginning pay is from $290 to 
$300 a month while they are receiv- 
ing on-the-job training. They receive 
pay raises after passing each of the 
actuarial examinations, and also an- 
nual merit raises. 

It takes three to five years of on- 
the-job training and home study to 
pass the first five examinations. To 
finish them all takes four to eight 
years of work and study. By the time 
the young actuarial worker has 
passed all eight examinations, he is 
probably earning $7,000 a year or 
more. 

At Mutual Benefit, beginners work 
on the company’s files, handle Inter- 
national Business Machine equip- 
ment, and do calculating. They work 
in the various departments of the 
company—actugrial, accounts, per- 
sonnel, agency, etc. This takes sev- 
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eral years, during which they are 
studying for their examinations. 

Paul Rotter’s job includes develop- 
ing new insurance-policy programs. 
He also helps to arrange dividend 
changes as _ business conditions 
change. He acts as a consultant to 
other departments at Mutual. 

Although Paul is only in his mid- 
dle 30’s, he has made rapid prog- 
ress up the ladder to success in his 
field. Many actuaries have become 
vice-presidents, and sometimes pres- 
idents, of their companies. 

“Tell young people who are inter- 
ested in actuarial work to take all 
the courses they can in English and 
math,” Paul advised. “Economics 
and other business subjects are also 
helpful. You should also keep in 
mind that personality and the ability 
to get along and work with others is 
very important.” 


MANY OPPORTUNITIES 


Well qualified high school stu- 
dents should consider actuarial work 
as a possible career. The future for 
beginners is bright. There aren't 
enough to fill the vacancies, and 
business is continuing to need more 
of them. 

When a man completes the eight 
examinations, he has an education 
comparable to a lawyer or doctor. 
The actuary has one advantage over 
the young lawyer or doctor, how- 
ever. After the young math major 
finishes his four years of college, he 
can make a moderately good salary 
as he studies for his profession as an 


actuary. 
—WiuiaM FaveEL, Vocational Editor. 


















| NEWS FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS! 


_ 


GM engineers freeze out fuel waste 
with help of simple physics facts 


|, not pass over those old-time formulas 
and experiments in your textbook lightly. 


Even the simplest ones may be the basis for the 
most advanced work of research engineers. 
Take the subject of evaporation. 
Your textbook will tell you a cold liquid does 
not evaporate as freely as a warm one, all other 
things being equal. 
Well, that means gasoline in a cold engine 
doesn’t evaporate as quickly as gas in a warm 
engine. And you get a slow and wasteful start. 
So the very modern and important problem to 
ur engineers is to build an engine that warms 
ip quickly, gives the driver the quickest start- 
t on cald day S. 


er 
4 


In their work to improve cold starting they— 
as you see in the picture—freeze an experi- 
mental engine. Then with the latest scientific 
equipment they find the warm-up qualities of 
that particular engine design. 

Important work? You can be sure it is. 


Sound reason for you to get those basic facts 
down cold—especially if your goal is the 
satisfying and exciting job of engineering. 
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Bat Boy 
for the Yankees 


E’VE found the luckiest boy in the 
world! He is Joe Carrieri, bat boy 
for the New York Yankees. 

A senior at Cardinal Hayes High in 
New York City, Joe knows enough 
about bats and Yanks to fill a book. In 
fact, that’s just what he’s doing: writing 
a book. 

For five years, ever since he was 13, 
Joe has been Casey Stengel’s righthand 
boy (bat boy, that is). He’s thus been 


with the Yanks from the very beginning’ 


of their streak of five world champion- 
ships, and he means every syllable 
when he says, “It’s great to be a 
Yankee!” 

Joe lives with his folks on the top 
floor of a three-story walk-up tenement 
house in the South Bronx. When we 
went to visit him recently, his mother 
said he was out playing ball. We lo- 
cated Joe shooting baskets under an 
elevated roadway where the boys had 
rigged up their own backboard and 
basket. 

“Let me finish the game,” Joe begged. 
Watching Joe, who is six feet tall, lanky, 
with high cheek bones and _ bright 
brown eyes, we thought back to the 
times we'd met before. Joe had told 
us how his brother Ralph had worked 
as a Yankee ball boy and that through 
him Joe became the bat boy. In our 
first conversation with Joe, we'd been 
impressed by his frankness, wit, friend- 
liness, and the fact that he was amaz- 
ingly unaffected by his “one in a bil- 
lion” job. 

Now we were here to get some more 
of the facts. Joe poured in a pretty 
pivot shot to settle his pick-up basket- 
ball game. He put on a jacket, sat 
down next to us and for hours we 
talked of his magical moments as 
Yankee bat boy. 

As you might guess, a bat boy does 
more than lug bats. He runs all sorts 
of errands. These range from buying 
quart containers of milk for Andy 
Carey to bringing Casey Stengel’s sports 


jackets to the dry cleaners. “Casey is 
a clothes horse,” Joe observed. 
However, Phil Rizzuto rates as the 


“best dresser” on the Yanks. As with 


Phil, Joe has given labels to many 
of the players. For instance, Andy Carey 
is the “biggest eater,” Allie Reynolds 
is the “smartest,” Yogi Berra “reads the 
most comic books,” and, until he was 


drafted 


into the Army, Billy Martin 








Meet the most en- 
vied fellow in Amer- 
ica — Joe Carrieri, 
bat boy for Yogi 
Berra, Mickey Man- 
tle, Hank Bauer, 
Gene Woodling, 
and all the other 
stars on the cham- 
pion N. Y. Yankees. 











figured as the “best boxer and team 
comic.” 

“Champion coffee drinker is Gerry 
Coleman,” declared Carrieri. “Joe Di- 
Maggio used to be champ. I don’t know 
who would win between them in a 
coffee-drinking contest. I couldn’t quali- 
fy as a judge, anyway. I'm strictly a 
milk man.” 

In the newspapers and on the radio, 
the players are called by various nick- 
names, but our Yankee bat boy dis- 
closed an entirely new set which he 
says are the ones used by the players 
themselves. 

Gene Woodling is “Porky” because 
of the way he’s built. 

Hank Bauer is “Bunky.” Joe doesn’t 
know how Hank got that one. 


Gil McDougald is “Donald Duck.” 
He walks like Donald. 
Stengel is “Martin’s father.” Ever 


since Billy played for Stengel at Oak- 
land, he’s been a favorite of Casey’s, 
like a son.. So whenever Casey wants 
Martin (and he’s going to want him 
more now that Billy’s away), the play- 
ers tell Martin. “Your father wants you.” 

Carrieri, who admits to having 
called “Spaghetti,” is strictly a 
member of the Yank family. He, of 
the New York uniform 


been 


course, wears 
but, more than that, he works out 
with the team regularly. He chases 


1 infield, and 
occasionally pitches batting practice. 
“I'm actually r, Joe ex- 
plained, “but I play anywhere they'll 
let me.” 
Joe said he'd work for nothing, if 


fungoes, plays in the secon 


an outfielde 



















The Sporting News 


necessary, but the Yankees pay him 
$2.50 a game. There are 77 games at 
home, not counting the World Series 
Like the players, Joe is paid twice a 
month. He always has a good laugh 
when reporting to the cashier’s window. 
“Do you think you'll need a_body- 
guard?” asks the cashier. 

The five World Series haven’t hurt 
Joe’s bank account. The Yankees voted 
him more than $1,000 in Series shares, 
and the money has gone for his school 
books and other everyday expenses. 

As bat boy, Joe goes West with the 
Yanks once every summer. This is the 
life! He usually rooms with one of the 
players. He eats with the Yanks, goes 
to movies with them, and plays the 
role of an_ honest-to-goodness _ big 
leaguer. Often fans outside the club- 
house ask him for his autograph. When 
Joe tells them he’s only the bat boy, 
they say, “Who are you trying to kid?” 

We've heard tales of Mickey Mantle 
and Billy Martin always “horsing” 
around in the clubhouse, so we asked 
Joe about them. 

“You can say that again,” he told us. 
“Both Mickey and Billy keep cap pistols 


in their lockers and they act like a 
couple of characters in a Western 
movie. They take 10 steps, draw their 
pistols, and fire. The one firing first 
‘kills the other and he drops dead 


on the floor. Often I take on the ‘sur- 
vivor. ” 
Before he 
for all the gags usually plaved on bat 
He was looking for bat- 
(Continued on page 29) 


knew any better, Joe fell 


bovs. sent 
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Gay Head 


Q. When a boy keeps asking you for 
dates, and you'd rather not go out with 
him, what's the best way to refuse his 
invitations? 


A. The next time he calls, simply say 
something like this: “I'm sorry, Jack, 
but I’m busy Saturday night,” or, 
“Thanks, but I already have plans for 
that evening.” Saying that you're 
“busy” or that you “have plans” for the 
fime he'd like to date you is the only 
way to “refuse his invitation tactfully. 
And being “busy” or having “other 
plans” could mean anything at all- 
studying, another date, tuning in your 
favorite radio or TV program, or wash- 


dy Head 


ing your hair! You don’t have to explain 
why you're busy. 

Telling him bluntly that he just isn’t 
your “type” would, of course, be un- 
kind; and inventing a date with some- 
one else has proved many a girl's 
undoing. Even if he uses the approach 
that all girls dislike—“Whatcha doing 
Saturday night?’—don’t lie. Just say, 
“Saturday's busy this week, Jack,” and 
he should get the picture. 

A few “busy” signals ought to be 
enough to steer Jack off your trail, but 
if he still persists in asking you for 
dates, why not give him a break? After 
all, he must like you a lot to keep 
coming back for more. And if you got 





to know him better, you might dis- 
cover that he’s really a likable fellow. 


Q. If a girl has a friend visiting her 
over the week end, can you ask her for 
a date without getting a date for hex 


guest? 


A. You ean ask her, of course, but if 
she’s a good hostess you'll be doomed 
to disappointment unless, between you, 
you can round up another boy to make 
up a foursome. If Diane has a guest, 
her first responsibility is as a hostess, 
and a fine hostess she’d be if she aban- 
doned her friend to go out with you! 

Even if you're willing to treat both 
girls to a movie, it would be better to 
line up one of your buddies to escort 
Diane’s guest. For no matter how 
happy you'd be to do double duty for 
an evening, the second girl would prob- 
ably feel like “excess baggage.” 

Your best bet is to consult Diane 
about possible plans for four. Maybe 
she knows a boy she'd like her friend 
to meet, or maybe she'll trust your 
judgment to choose a date for her 
guest. In either case, the plan you work 
out together is the plan most likely to 
make everyone happy. 











Every few weeks, “How Would You 
Solve It?” turns the tables—and, instead 
of asking questions, presents your an- 
swers to problems whith have appeared 
in this column. Each student whose 
solution is published receives an award 
of $5. 

Here are excerpts from the latest 
prize-winning letters: 


1. Situation: Gail's party was in full 
swing, when the doorbell rang. She 
opened the door, and found herself 
confronted by four boys. She hadn't 
invited any of them to her party, and 
one was a fellow she'd never seen be- 
fore. 

Kathleen Lilley, Bristol Road, Ivy 
land, Pa., writes the following comment 
on this situation: 

“If I were in Gail's place, I would 
have explained that there weren't 
enough refreshments for ‘extra guests,’ 
and asked the boys to leave. If they 
refused to go, I would have called my 
parents. 

“I have never crashed a party, and 
I never would. If the hostess wants you 
to come, she'll invite you. No one but 





the hostess has a right to ask people to 
a party. 

“A hostess’ plans can be upset by the 
arrival of uninvited guests. If someone 
crashed a party I was giving, I'd feel 
awful, and I’m sure my other guests 
would be embarrassed. 

“Some people crash parties because 
they don’t have anything to do, or be- 
cause they're bored with what they are 
doing. They don’t care about anyone 
else’s feelings. They don’t care, either, 
whether they make fools of themselves. 
Obviously, they have no pride in their 
own behavior.” 


2. Situation: A New York high school 
suddenly cancelled its basketball sched- 


ule. Ten out of the 25 squad members 
had “broken training,” and the rest of 
the student body seemed to think that 


“it's smart to get away with as much 
as possible.” 

Mary Beth Kiuster, Clintonville 
(Wis.) High School, writes 

“Being able to make baskets and 
successfully guard your man are not the 
only things required of members of 
school teams. When a person signs up 
for a team, he promises to keep the 
training rules. He should realize that 
this is for the good of the team. Even 
if he doesn’t, though, there is no excuse 
for him to break his word. 

“I think the school was justified in 
cancelling the basketball games. Since 
10 of the players were breaking the 
rules, the other 15 might start to feel 






that they, too, should be able to do so. 
This feeling might spread to other 
sports, team members thinking, “Well, 
if the basketball players stay out late 
and smoke, why shouldn’t we?’ 

“A school team represents its school. 
To other schools, it’s an example of 
what the whole student body is like. 
As ‘ambassadors of good will,’ the 
players should take their conduct seri- 
ously. 

“I'm sure the next basketball season 
will be more successful because the 
plavers will have learned that they 
must stick to the rules, and the other 
students will know better than to ask a 
team member to come to a late party, 
or to offer him a cigarette!” 


Honorable Mention: Bill Calosso, 
New York Military Academy, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.; Patsy Hintze, High- 
land Jr. H. S., Tieton, Wash.; Nancy 
Loweth, Route #2, Clinton, Md.; Le- 
Roy Perkins, Westby, Wis.; Burt 
Stowell, Washington Jr. H. S., Paducah, 
Ky. 


Why not write up your solution to 
any “Solve It” situation in previous or 
in coming issues? Perhaps you can be 
among the $5 winners whose solutions 
will be published in this column. You 
may write as often, and as many letters 
as you like. Send letters to: “How 
Would You Solve It?” World Week, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
i 2 














Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in article in this issue. 


Nobel Peace Prize (p. 4)—An award 
given persons who have made a con- 
tribution to world peace. Winners are 

by a committee of five judges, 
selected by the Swedish Parliament. 
rhe prize consists of a cash award and 
1 gold medal. It was established by 
Swedish industrialist Alfred Bernhard 
Nobel, the inventor of dynamite. Other 
Nobel prizes are given for outstanding 
work in literature, physics, chemistry, 
ind medicine. The Nobel prizes were 
first awarded in 1901. 

Trusteeship Division (p. 4)—An 
of the United Nations. This 
ney supervises trust territories. 
These are 12 areas which do not have 
self-government. They were formerly 
colonies of Germany, Japan, and Italy. 
They were taken away from those na- 
after World War I and World 
War II. In each case, the U. N. has 
issigned a nation to administer the ter- 
ritory. The administering nation does 
not own the territory, but is responsible 
for governing it and protecting the in- 
terests of the native people. 

Organized Territory (p. 


hosen 


igency 


i 


tions 


11)—One 
form of government of U. S. posses- 
sions. Hawaii and Alaska are our only 
Organized Territories. The character- 
istics of an Organized Territory are: 
-born residents are U. S. citizens; 
elect a Territorial Legislature 
vhich has limited law-making powers, 
yut can be overruled by the U. S. Con- 
gress; governors and other high officers 
ire appointed by the President of the 
U. S. with the consent of the Senate. 

newsprint (p. 27)—The kind of paper 

which most newspapers are printed. 

ld Week is also printed on news- 


native 


citizens 


ulp mill (p. 27)—A mill which con- 
od into a soupy mixture called 

irst the bark is removed from 
Then the stripped logs are 

a machine which resembles a 
grinder. This machine 
) into small chips. These chips 

ited chemicals which 

hange them into pulp. Tke main use 
uulp is in making paper. It is also 
rayon, cellophane, pho- 

arti- 


Sausage 


with 


m ike 
films, high explosives 
s, and paints. 


Say It Right! 


Bunche (1 unch 
Polynesian ». 9)—pdl Lne 
Liliuokalani (p. 9)—lé.lé w6.ka.lé né, 
Waikiki (p. 9)—wi ki.ké 
Czar (p. 11)—zar 
Aleutian p. 12)—a la shan. 

12 )—ti a 


shan. 


Taiya (p. 12 
Juneau (p. 12 
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. - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Since I haven't seen any as yet, and 
you asked for it, here is a “brickbat” 
(print it, if you will), involving most of 
my opinions on WW and Scholastic 
magazines in general. 

My beef is as follows: your sheet is 
written for, at the most, seventh-graders 
and is being distributed to classes which 
are at least two, and at most six, years 
ahead of its terrible style. Editorial 


content, or choice of it, is tops in my 
book for usefulness, but I would hardly 
be able to lower my standard of think- 


ing to the seventh grade to wade 
through it. 
Fun may serve its purpose other 


times, but I would hardly agree with 
your “educational advisers” in thinking 
that, quote: “In spring (even in Rus- 
sia) a young man’s fancy turns to that 
capitalistic thing called love” is suitable 
for a 9th-12th grade class; if your job 
is, in some way, to enlighten American 
youth to promote world peace, you cer- 
tainly will not do it as above; and pres- 
ently you are just a farcical stereotype 
of all other SCHOLASTIC magazines. 
At best, you are an outlining method for 
world events, at worst an Emily Post, 
Stan Lomax, and Joe Miller. 

World Week is the last SCHOLAS- 
TIC magazine to which I shall ever sub- 


scribe, nothing short of complete 
editorial replacement deterrent to my 
position. 


There’s your brickbat, use it as you 
like to serve any adolescent scheme you 
may have dreamed up of late for WW. 


I regret only my inability to send to 
each of your “educational advisers” a 
copy of Children’s Digest, to help them 
while away the small evening hours. 
Jeffrey I. Frey 

Senior, S. J. Tilden H. § 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Comments, anybody?—Ed. 
Deer Editor: 


What I want to know is why our 
country doesn’t get these 944 soldiers 





Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Haiti; 5-spin; 6-San Juan; 
8-Pa.; 10-Columbus; 13-son; 14-pas; 15- 
Sta.; 17-Cuba; 18-Ponce de Leon; 21-are; 
22-at; 23-no; 24-Vir(gin Islands); 25- 
Mayaguez; 28-nino; 30-Al; 31-Mom; 33- 
Dana; 35-sugar; 36-gap; 38-Atlantic; 
43-Caribbean; 45-West; 46-Alan; 47-et. 


DOWN: 1-His; 2-an; 3-Is.; 4-Luis 
Munoz Marin; 5-S.A.; 7-nabs; 8-Ponce; 
9-Al; 10-co(tton); ll-up; 12-maul; 13- 


sane; 15-Spain; 16-torrid; 17-cone; 19- 
days; 20-E.T.A.; 25-Mona; 26-gas; 27-ulu; 
29-nag; 32-or; 34-apart; 37-Elba; 39-Ti; 
40-able; 4l-neat; 42-tan; 43-C.E.; 44-as; 
45-we. 
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. Road (abbr.). 


. Animal doctor. 


. Setter. 
, ex-Minister 
to Luxembourg. 


. Afraid (dial.). 


Lhasa , Terrier. 
Delicate gradation of 
tone, color, etc. 

Hens lay this. 

Dredge again. 

Passing over lightly or 
hurriedly. 


. Small breed group. 


After 12 noon. 

Type of grain. 
American Kennel Club 
(abbr. ) 

Add to, piece out. 
Male parent. 


3. Reverential fear. 
7. Chemical symbol for 


29. Elephant’s projecting 


59. I , you were, they *50 
were. 52 
60. Possess. 5 


56. 


. Comedian Joe E 


tooth. 
Retriever. 
Ornamented with raised 


Mongrel 

Objective case of “T 
Streets (abbr.). 

At, or by reason of this, 


Russian Wolfhound 
American Expeditionary 
Forces ( abbr.) 


Cathartic drug 


9. Confederate States of 


* 1. German sporting breed. "= 
8. Recording secretary 3. Perle 

(abbr. ). 

10. Short for referee. 4 

*11. Small, tan dog with a e5 
short, turned up nose. 6 

12. Skin of a fur-bearing 
animal. “ 

$14. Blue ribbon winners : 
have this. 8 

16. Tale, legend. 9 

18. Instrumental duet. 

19. Prehistoric elephant-like “1S 
animal. 14 

°20. _____. Blue, terrier. 15 

22. “In them —____ hills.” °17 

*25. —__—. Spaniel. 

°25. Working breed, Great >] 

28. Revise for publication. *24 

30. Holly. 26 

33. Us. 27 

34. Company (abbr.). neon. 

35. African antelope. 29 

36. Male sheep. 

37. Exist. #3] 

38. 12th letter of Greek 32 
alphabet. work 

39. Pleads. °34 

40. Recedes. 38 

42. Plant used in cooking or 1] 
for medicinal purposes 19 

44. Revolve. this 

46. Obscure (abbr.). ©43 

50. Past, gone by. 15 

51. Take in custody again. 

54. Paid notices. 47 

55. Fixed charges. 18 

57. Pertaining to a zone. 49 

58. Performs. 


America (abbr.). 


. Underpart of the paw. 
2. To be (Latin). 


53. Chemical symbol for 


thallium. 
Female sheep 


A Dog’s Life 


By Patricia Fletcher, Dolly Madison Junior High School 
Arlington, Virginia 


* Starred words refer to dogs. 





STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of know!l- 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. 
Keep a copy as puzzles cannot be returned. Give name, address, school, 
and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 33 W. 42 St., New York 
36, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 








reported captured by the Communists 
in Korea but not accounted for] out of 
the iron curtain country. By keeping 
these men the Communists have broken 
tl Are we to barter our ideals 
n which this country was built for a 
period of peace? Is this the 
strong, proud, American way of govern- 
write themes on and are 
so proud of? I think it is an insult to 
the United States that Communist coun- 
tries break a truce and then throw it in 
ur face, as though we are too weak 
ind spineless a nation to do anything. 
Joan Becker 
Savannah, Mo 


ie truce. 
hony 


ment that we 


Dear Editor: 

In World Week, March 24, you had 
an item about a dog age 21. You said. it 
was no doubt one of the oldest in the 
world friends of mine that live 
n Ferdig, Montana, had a dog who was 
killed last year at the age of 22. 

Earlene Hoffbeck 
Shelby (Mont.) High School 


Some 


Dear Editor 


In the 
rhe Vas an 
n Austria 


ord servus 


March 24 issue of your maga- 
article about a high school 
students used the 
article said 
“greetings.” I am taking Latin 
that “salve” 
“greetings,” while 

“servant” or 


w! here the 
which the 
neant 
I] and 


' 1» 
neilo OI 


learned means 
“servus” 
arries the meaning “slave.” 

Our World History class enjoys 
Vorld Week and especially likes the 
way it presents up-to-date news in such 
However we 
news about 


in interesting manner. 
hink it should have more 
‘igh schools argund the country. 
Robin Biggs 
Meadville (Pa.) High School 


The Austrian Information Office tells 
Austria have long 
word “servus” as a slang word 
although the Latin word 
means “servant” or “slave.” 
gh schoolers in Austria have 
Austrian form of greet- 


students in 


{ 
ting 
ting, 





Alaska 


1? ned jrom pace 12 


rit 


Alaska Railroad has been com- 
World War Il. 


rive million dollars was poured 


rebuilt since 
this rundown line, 

is owned by the S. Govern- 
The line connects the ports of 
vard and Whittier with the cities of 
ind Fairbanks. It is the only 
Alaska. In fact, 
railroads—total 


4] iska to save 


1 
ichora ge 
mportant railway In 
, , 
oniv two other 


39 miles 





e Since 1939 about $1,500,000,000 has 
been spent to strengthen Alaska as a 
military outpost. Concrete barracks are 
being built for our permanent military 
bases in Alaska. New highways are be- 
ing paved. Houses are going up for 
construction workers, who are changing 
the face of Alaska. Anchorage and Fair- 
banks are our military strongpoints in 
the Territory. Forces stationed at these 
bases can be rushed to any part of 
Alaska in case of attack. A great net- 


27 


work of radar stations has been set up 
throughout Alaska to bring speedy 
notice of the approach of enemy air- 
craft. 
e At Juneau, the 
wood mill is now 
e Near Ketchikan, 
turned into newsprint at a 
opened $40,000,000 pulp mill. 
But most of Alaska’s future wealth is 
still In a “locked closet.” Would state- 
hood be the key to open that closet? 


Territory's first ply- 
in operation. 

being 
newly 


trees are 











oP cle-facts 








Before 
mile cable laid on the 
cross the Atlantic. 
recently started manufacturing it. 


> 


THREE MILES DOWN, the new cable will 
have to withstand crushing mid- 
up to 10,000 
pounds per square inch! Yet inside 
it, about every 40 miles, will be 
sensitive vacuum tube amplifiers to 
boost your voice volume. They will 
last untended for many years. 


ocean pressures 


oe Submarine ee 


long, you may be telephoning to Europe through a brand-new 
bottom of the ocean. 
and the longest of its kind in the world. 





j a veg Rater 
be Te 


The new cable will carry three times the number of 
now be made at one time between the U.S. and England. 


2000- 
first voice cable to 
Telephone men 


It will be the 


OVER THE NEW VOICE ROUTE to England, 
conversations will go to Nova Scotia 
by Bell Radio Relay. then travel the 
cable to Newfoundland and Great 
Britain. At all transatlantic 
conversations are short- 


prese nt. 
carried by 


wave radio 


calls that can 


It will be 


free from storm interference, too. Years of constant research by Bell 
telephone engineers were necessary to make this cable, which will 


bring better telephone service 
to people here and abroad. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








“WASH” 


away skin troubles! 


Read how below’! 


If your skin breaks out 
and threatens to spoil 
your good times — 
here’s great news! 
From all over the coun- 
try, teen-agers report 
wonderful results from 
washing their faces 
this new way! It helps heal externally- 
caused blemishes — fast! 








Quick and easy! To start washing 
your skin problems right down the 
drain, all you need is a cloth wrung 
out in warm water and Noxzema Skin 
Cream. This medicated beauty cream 
is greaseless! It dissolves in water! It 
gets your skin really clean and soothes 
as it cleanses! 


Feel the tingle! The moment you 
smooth on Noxzema, you feel a cool, 
refreshing tingle that 
tells you Noxzema’s 
medicated formula is 
starting to work on 
your skin problem—it gm 
helps your skin look 
cleaner, smoother, 
more attractive! 






+ 
| Srart TontcHT! Apply Noxzema 
liberally; wring out a cloth in warm 
water; then wash as if using soap 
How CLEAN your skin looks! How 
much better it feels! Not dry or 
drawn! 


2 Hetrs HEAL while you sleep! 


Spread medicated Noxzema over your 
face and pat a bit extra on any exter 
nally-caused blemishes to help heal 
them fast! 


3 Wasu again in the morning with 
water and Noxzema. Then apply medi 
cated Noxzema over your whole face, 


to soothe and help protect your skin 
all day! It's greaseless! Doesn't show! 


Generous trial offer! Get 40¢ size jar 
of Noxzema for only 29¢ plus tax! At 
drug, cosmetic counters 


IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
| send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
| Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 


133 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


will be 


Problems of greatest interest 
discussed in this column. 


The Queshin Buy 


Q. Does brushing your teeth with 
lemon juice help make them whiter? 


A. Lemon juice should not be used 
| for brushing the teeth, because the acid 
|in the juice may have a bad effect on 
{the tooth enamel. Regular brushing 
| with any good dentifrice will keep your 
teeth clean and as white as they natu- 
| rally should be. 





Q. In your column, you said that per 
cup, rice has 205 calories, diced po- 
tatoes 105 calories, and macaroni 210 


calories. A book in our school library 
gives the following information: rice, 
| 100 calories per % cup; potatoes 100 


| . 
|calories per half cup, and macaroni 
100 calories per cup. Did you make a 
printing mistake or is the book wrong? 


| A. The calorie values we printed (no 
| mistake!) are those determined by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
are generally accepted by 


ture, and 


physicians and nutritionists 


QO. Three of my friends and I want 
ight before vacation 


easy to 


a diet to lose u 
starts Please print one that Ls 


follou 


A. Betore you start to lose weight, 


make sure you really are overweight 
for your age. height, and body build 
Ask vour doctor or school nurse. It 
either one recommends dieting, here 


ire some suggestions that will help you 
] 


lose excess weight, not vitality 
1. Do not skip meals. Eat three full 
meals a day, but choose foods low in 
ilories. 
Don't “die of hunger between 


meals. Eat an apple or some other fresh 


| fruit to satisfy that hollow feeling. 

3. Don't expect overnight results. If 
you lose 4-5 pounds a month, you will 
your 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


be doing well—and not hurting 


| health 








Plan your “reducing” meals this way: 

Breakfast: 1 orange or % grapefruit, 
or juice of either; average serving of 
hot or cold cereal with milk—no sugar 
or butter; or 1 egg, boiled or poached; 
1 slice of toast, thinly buttered; milk. 

Lunch: Cottage cheese sandwich (or 
meat, fish or egg sandwich-filling); to- 
mato, raw carrot or celery stalks; apple 
or other fresh fruit; 2 vanilla wafers; 
milk. 

After School: Fresh fruit, fruit juices 
or milk. 

Dinner: vegetable 
soup; generous serving of meat or fish 
—any style except fried or with fatty 
gravies or green vegetable 
and 1 other very lightly 
buttered if at all; raw salad with small 
amount of dressing; 1 slice bread, thin- 
ly buttered; fruit gelatin, fruit cup or 
custard; milk. 

Before Bedtime: Apple or other fruit; 
milk. 


Consomme_ or 


Sauces; ] 
vegetable, 


7 ro) a 


Eye-Cue. .. . If you like to wear sun 
glasses, invest in a pair of good ones 
Tinted glasses with high quality lenses 
help to and thus 
restful for the eyes in strong sunlight 
For normally healthy eyes, it isn’t neces- 
sary to wear dark glasses all day, but 
only when the light is bright 
Never wear sun glasses indoors. 


soften glare, are 


very 


° 3 ° 


Spring in Your Step. You'll trip 
along much more gaily on long walks 
or hikes these lovely 
you wear wool or cotton socks instead 
Nylon does not absorb per 

that feet feel 

yee 


sweaty and uncomfortable after a sho 


spring days if 
ot nylon. 
spiration, so youl may 
Whenever you can, tuck an extra 
f socks into your bag when vou 


pack hike, the fresh 


pair for the return trip. 


tor a and wear 

















“What's on the menu, girls?’ 








Tay 


De Us4ak- 


“A AM tops, don't miss. i Good. 
“i Fair i Save your money. 


AMAA ADVENTURES OF ROBIN- 
SON CRUSOE. (United Artists. Pro- 
duced by Oscar Dancigers and Hen- 
ry Ehrlick. Directed by Luis Bunel.) 


With almost terrifying realism the 
trange and tragic story of Robinson 
Crusoe has been translated to the screen. 
After a reading of the book, it is the 
nore romantic aspects of Crusoe’s lone- 
ly life that linger in the mind—the in- 
genuity of his dwellings, his tools and 
his agriculture, his meeting with the 
savage Friday. After seeing the film, 
however, it is the loneliness itself that 
trikes so forcibly. Alone on an island, 
vith all his basic needs provided for, 
Crusoe’s greatest hunger is for human 
ompanionship. In one inspired scene 
he climbs into the mountains and shouts 
uit the Lord’s Prayer just to hear the 
echo of a human voice in his ears. 

When at.last man does come to his 
sland, Crusoe is afraid. He scatters his 
Hock, up 
laborate defenses. There is an impor- 
int moral here for today—and all the 


hides his possessions, sets 


more so because it is very much the 
same point that Daniel Defoe was 
making over 200 years ago. 

Photographed in Mexico in beautiful 
color, Robinson Crusoe is at times bru- 
tal, even shocking. But it’s an impres- 
sive interpretation of the Defoe classic 
and Dan O'Herlihy is magnificent in 
the title role. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi i“"Tops, don’t miss. Wi i Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “#“#The Caine Mutiny. 
“vr The Conquest of Everest. -vh ew 
Annapurna. “Knights of the Round 
Table. ~# Julius Caesar. -“HYThe 
Cruel Seaw“wv Beat the Devil. -werw 
The Actress. “Roman Holiday. 
“wvrRhapsody. “““The Robe. wv 
All the Brothers Were Valiant. “Riot 
in Cell Block 11. ~/“Mogambo. “7 
Take the High Ground. ~“#Master of 
Ballantrae. “Tennessee Champ. 4“ 
Elephant Walk. “Botany Bay. “The 
Glass Web. “Project No. 7. Othello. 

Musical: “Brigadoon. “ww 
The Glenn Miller Story. ~wwMGive a 
Girl a Break. ~#“Gilbert and Sullivan. 
weer Lili. ““-Calamity Jane. “YY 
Lucky Me. “The Eddie Cantor Story. 
“New Faces. “#MRose Marie. 

Comedy: ““##”#Knock on Wood. 
“vyr it Should Happen to You. “4 | 
The Long, Long Trailer. “Forever | 
Female. “The Titfield Thunderbolt.4 
M@wCasanova’s Big Night 

Documentary: ““#The Living Des- | 
ert. 444A Queen Is Crowned. 444 
The Sea Around Us. #“Song of the Land. 





| 





Bat Boy for the Yankees 


Continued from page 22) 


tretchers, keys to the pitcher's box, a 
eft-handed catcher’s mask, and a pail 
f steam for the players’ hot showers. 
Being with the Yankees means one 
thrill after another to Joe. But he does 
ave one special moment he cherishes 
all others. In batting practice 
ne day last he belted a ball 
to the left field seats. He’d been trying 
» “hit a homer” from the day he joined 
the Yankees. His only regret was that 
ome fan in the stands made off with 
e ball He didn't 
itograph it,” the slugger said. 
Joe is a radio and 


nd he ‘ 


bevond 


season, 


even ask me to 


tele 
ven appeared in a 


veteran of 


si 
Foll re al > > 
OIKS are always eager 


t bat boy is like,” ex- 
who has been paid up to 
» TO He’s also re- 
ved and 
dy, among other merchandise. After 


ne T\ Yogi Berra told him, 


You're wasting your time as bat boy 


r nil ippearances 


shoes goods 


sporting 
shi yw, 


You oughta be an actor.” 

How Joe manage to go to 
school and yet be bat boy at games 
vhich sometimes begin as early as 1:30 
? “I've got a good principal,” Joe 


does 


p.m 


said. “He lets me out at noon when | 
the Yanks are at home. But I have to | 
make up all the work I miss.” 

He didn’t say so, but we discovered | 
that Joe is an honor student. He’s popu- 
lar with his classmates. They never stop 
asking him for the lowdown on the 
Yankees! Does Mickey Mantle blow 
bubbles in the Is Casey 
Stengel as funny as the writers make him 
out to be? Are the Yanks going to win | 
their sixth straight pennant and world | 
Joe 


can 


clubhouse? 


championship? eagerly 
them as best he 
This year Carrieri went into politics. | 
He ran for president of the school, and 
His slogan 


Hit— 


answers | 


won, just like the Yankees 
“Don’t Make an Error. Make a 
Vote for Carrieri.” 

Because Joe's afternoons are tied up 
by the. Yanks, he can’t play ball on the 
Cardinal Haves He’s losing valu- 
able but at the 
same time Joe picks up terrific pointers 


rine 
combat ¢ xperience 
from his Yankee “teachers.” 

Does Joe want to be a big leaguer? 
“What a question!” he exclaimed. “Who 
doesn’t? But I'm playing safe. I expect 
to go to college and study law. I figure 
if I can’t make the Yankees as a player, | 
maybe I can be their lawver.” 
ZanpeR HOLLANDER | 


EARLESS(POSDICK 


by AL CAPP 


TOP, ANYFACE I~ iF YOU SAW ME IN HALF] 
LL STARVE TO DEATH." ONE CAN'T 
LIVE ON MY SALARY, MUCH LESS 




















j 
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YeYOU'RE NOT GOING TO SAW ME IN 
HALF, ARE YOU, FOSDICKS? —ONLY AN 
INHUMAN BEAST WOULD ‘DO THAT!’ 


oS SSS 


* > A) 


GOING TOAPPLY “died © WHEN 
WILDROOT CREAM- THEY 
OIL, CHARLIE — SO HANG YOU, 
YOUR HAIR WILL € . 
LOOK NEAT, BUT 
NOT-“gh!-GREASV!! & 











UGHE- GREASY. NON- 
ALCOHOUC. CONTAINS 
LANOLIN. RELIEVES DRYNESS. 
REMOVES LOOSE 


















fo be a 


Fashion Artist! 


YOU may have ability to do glamor- 
ous fashion art for magazines, papers. 
Pays big money—even for work done 
at home! FIND OUT if you have 
talent. Take the Talent Test. Free! 
No obligation. Write TODAY. 
@eeeeeeeeen eeeeeeeneeeen eeeeneeee 

Send name, age, address [including county) 
to ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Studio 3584-1, 
500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 








TAKING HIGH SCHOOL 
OR COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS? 


These quiz books will solve your study 
problems « Each book contains 8 mode! 
exams complete with answers and solu- 
tions to all problems. 

Available in the following 


American History Biology 
American History and Chemistry 
World Backgrounds Earth Science 
English 4 Years Physics 


Plane Geometry Spanish 2 Years 


Solid Geometry Spanish 3 Years 
Intermediate Algebra French 2 Years 
Advanced Algebra French 3 Years 
Trigon: Latin 2 Years 


jometry i 
World History Latin 3 Years 
TRY THIS TERRIFIC 
REFRESHER SERIES TODAY! 


AT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD STORE 
OR SEND COIN, MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS TO: 
BARRON'S EXAM SERIES 


Dept. $, 37 GERMANIA PLACE © BKLYN 10, WN. Y. 
‘STAMPS, 


225 0: one 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 2Se! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO 


























STAMPS _ 















Camden 75, New York 


FREE! 


Eg 1e 








COLONIAL COLLECTION 


of British, 


Magnicarocious collection 
Colontal 


French, American and other 
stamps. including Triangles, Commemo 
tative issues, Animal and Flower ap 
Pictorials, High Values, all free plus Philatop 
(with approvals). Send only 5¢ for return p 
_ EMPIRE 81 STAMP co., ept. | $B, Toronto, Canada 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 1 0 
Approvals. 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, 











By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Austrian Semi-Postals 


RIT PUEBTERK 
70 


REPUBLIERK 


OSTI The 1 Hl 





OSTERREICH 


Austria recently issued a new set of 
semi-postal, or charity, stamps. Such 
stamps are issued from time to time by 
many governments. Semi-postals help 
a government raise money for charitable 
purposes. 

The new Austrian stamps make an 
appeal for money for public health 
services, including the Red 
Austria’s government has begun a drive 
to help improve the country’s medical 
services. The Austrian Post Office will 
keep part of the money received from 
the semi-postals. The rest of the money 
will_be donated to the health services. 

Two of the stamps, above, show a 
Red Cross nurse at an ambulance, and 
a doctor working with his microscope. 
The other stamps picture a boy being 
treated under a sun lamp; a mother 


Cross. 


in a clinic with her two children; 
and an infant being weighed on a 
scale. 

Semi-postals are used as ordinary 
postage stamps. The U. S. has never 
issued semi-postal stamps. 

HOW MANY CAN JOIN? 

Several girls and boys have asked 
how many members can join a branch 
club of the United Nations Stamp 
Clubs. A. branch club must have at 
least four members. But the club can 
have more than four members—as many 
as 100. Dues are 25 cents per member 
for one year. 

If you do not belong to a stamp 


club you can still join the U. N. Stamp 


Clubs. Send one dollar to: Director, 
United Nations Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. You 
will receive an information kit with 
enough materials (cards, buttons, free 


stamps, club bulletin, and other items) 
for four members. You and your friends 
can then start your own club. As your 
club you can request more 
materials for each new member. 
—Tony SIMon 


grows, 








Mustration less than 
4 actual size 


peut SIZE 


Tiendship 
Photos 


from your graduation portrait 
(or other photograph or snapshot) 

So lovely — yet so low in price 

—to give to friends, classmates, 


relatives, to use for college, 
passport, employment or other 


applications. 244” x 314” on 

luxurious double- weight por- for only 
trait paper, finest satin finish. 

Order by Mall —Money-Back Guaraatee 00 
For each 20 Friendship Photos 

from one pose, just send $1 from 
with picture or negative (which 

will be returned unharmed). one 
Minimum order $1. Your mo pose 
back if you're not delighted. % 
Friendship Photos, Box 19-B postpaid 





Quincy 69, Massachusetts. 
Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beav- 
tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








STAMPS 


Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
——— be sure to write your name and address 

our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name a address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived os a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, _ 33 w 42nd St., New York 36, N. 





Pworto” S LARGEST STAMP! 


A stamp so large (7%xl14 inches) it will 








¢ page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
fF roval service app ae ants sending 3c postage 
s iff 0. $l; 2; 2,000, $4; 5,000, $14 





TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


FREE 119 FOREIGN SFAMPS 


Including Africa, Austraiia, Pakistan, China, India, Russia 
and Scanuinavia. Send llc for postage and handling. With 
approvals NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 


Niagara-on-ine-i_ke 822 


> 


1907 Main Main St, 


Free—50 Different Stamps 


WITH APPROVALS 
Alfred B. Fahsing, Dept. SG, Atascadero, Cal. 


Buy U. S. 
Savings Stamps 





Cenede 


ONLY 


DIFFERENT U. S. 2 
Commemorative Stamps 25¢ 


s. CANADA STAMP CO., 


Dept. 416, Niagara Falls, New York. 

























Wait a Minute 


An aggressive firm advertised: “All 


persons indebted to our store are re- 
quested to call and settle. Those in- 
debted to our store and not knowing it 
will please call and find out. Those 
knowing themselves indebted and not 
wishing to call, are requested to stay in 
one a long enough for us to catch 


them 


Family Split 
educated one of my boys to be 
a doctor and the other to be a lawyer,” 
said the father, 

‘You should be very proud of them,” 
replied his friend. “That seems like an 
excellent arrangement.” 

“I don’t know about that,” replied 
the father. “It looks as if it’s going to 
break up the family. I was run into by 
and the doctor wants to 
and the lawyer wants me to 
can sue for damages.” 


1 locomotive, 
cure me, 
go lame so he 


You Said It! 


Uncle John came to visit and before 
e left he gave his nephew a five dollar 
bill. ‘Now be careful with that money, 
“Remember the say- 
soon 


said. 
and his money are 


Tommy,” he 

foo] 

parted.” 
“Yes, 


I want 


ing, ‘A 


Uncle,” replied Tommy, “but 
to thank you for parting with 


t just the same. 


31 


‘the perfect pivot”’ 


TIMING — pivoting, 
whipping the ball 
to ‘first’ for chat 
“ewin killing” is a 
sample of the 
speedy, precision 
play baseball de- 
) mands. And it also 
demands the com- 
fortable sure sup- 
port of a Bike 
Supporter. 
All top athletes 
know the value of 
Proof a good supporter in 
“You want more salary? Why, my a ein in et 
boy, I worked three years for fifteen . ae Aon eae 
dollars a month right in this store, and a aioe Rike ed 
now I'm owner of it. any other brand. Wear 
“Well, you see what happened to Bike! There's ‘a 
your boss. No man who treats his help Bike Support for every 
that way can hang on to his business. sport, right where you buy 
your sporting goods. 


Athletic Supporters 


JHE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


Pass the Puck 


Zoology teacher: “Harold, what has 
wings and can’t fly?” 
Little Harold: “A hockey team.” 


Chatsworth Chatter 


Louder, Please 

Dr, Samuel Johnson, English poet 
and man of letters, hated to hear others 
complain. He once said, “I hate a fellow 
whom pride, or cowardice, or laziness 
drives into a corner, and who does noth- 
ing, when he is there, but sit and growl; 
let him come out as I do, and bark.” 


Homonym Hunter 
As Noah remarked while the animals 
were boarding the Ark: “Now I herd 
everything.” 


Houston Cougar 


The Trouble Is— 
“Grandpa, why don’t you get a hear- 
ing aid?” 
“Don’t need it, Son. I hear more now 
than I can understand.” 





Let’s Face It! 


Hi: “How are you this morning?” 


Fi: “All right.” 
Hi: “Well, then, why don't you notify 


your face?” 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
our game? Send for 

















THE HALLMARK HALL OF FAME CONTEST 


Winners of the Hallmark Hall of 
Fame Contest sponsored by Hallmark 
Cards were announced in the April 28 
ssue of Scholastic Magazines. The list 
f 1st, 2d and 3d prizes, five 4th prizes, 
ten 5th prizes, and 40 honorable men- 
tions in the Senior Division (Grades 10- 
{1-12) appeared in Senior Scholastic, 
World Week, and Practical English; 

the Junior Division (Grades 

in Junior Scholastic. 
for the best 100-word 
person, living or 
vhose character and contribu- 
human welfare qualify him for 
Helmask Hall of Fame 
ams, the judges 
ih fi ult to discrimi- 
fine essays re- 
eived. They wish to point out that 
itherwise outstanding, had 
d because they exceeded 

of 100 words. 


appex ared 
is contest 


nati 
minaung a 


n the 
ind TV 
it extremely 


mong the many 


p! og 


some essays, 

to be disqualific 
} 

the announced limit 


this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience- 

illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


The winner of the Ist prize of $250 
in the Senior Division follows: 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
By Beverly Beckman, Grade 12 
Edina-Morningside H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Raymond L. Bechtle 

I nominate Albert Schweitzer for the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame, not because he 
is a masterful organist, a distinguished 
theologian, or even a brilliant philoso- 
pher, although all these are very worthy | OONLOP TIE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 
achievements. I nominate this medical | 
missionary of Africa, because he is a| 
theologian practicing his theology, a| 
philosopher living his philosophy, 
above all, a man keeping watch over 
his brother's welfare. 

He commands our respect. While 
lesser men worry about foreign policy 
and atomic stockpiles, one white man 
quiets a colored child’s crying and looks 
with reverence upon all life—and light | 
shines forth from Lamberene. 





' 500 Filth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunto ”» tennis book, “How 
To Improve Your Tennis Game™ by Vinnie Richards 


and 1| Name 
Address 


City 


te Mu Dunlop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 











SMOOTH STYLES AND 
SMART LOOKS— 


ARROW GRAD SHIRTS FOR BOYS 
ARE ‘CAMPUS APPROVED / 





Campus-Approved is right. A representative showing of new 
Arrow Grad shirts was taken to fellows all over the country. They 
rated them tops on good fit, good looks and slick patterns. Fel- 
lows said .. .“the kind of shirts we really like to wear.” 


Exciting cotton plissé in 


a wide range of smart 


Authentic Blueprint Boat 
Builder set. ‘‘Sanforized”’ 


shirt, $3.50. Trunks, $2.95. patterns and colors. $2.95. 


Next time you're shirt shopping, pick up a few Arrow Grad 
shirts. Sport or dress, plain or fancy, you just can’t beat ‘em. 
They're cut for plenty of style and tailored in the traditionally 
fine Arrow manner. 

Get some for yourself ... you'll see lots of them in school and 
out. Ask for Arrow Grad shirts at your favorite store. 





»— 
GRAD SHIRTS 


Styled by Cluett, Peabody é Co.,inc. 


Unusual rope pattern 
in “‘Sanforized”’ cotton 
Maize, blue or tan. $3.50. 


White, terry, crew-neck 
pullover. Many bright 
-ollar colors. $2.95. 


Arrow Grads are just the ticket for sports and casual wear. At 
left is an easy-to-take terry cloth sport shirt in maize or white 
with harmonizing gingham trim. Note the smooth gingham 
swim trunks to match. At right, a Mexican-inspired sport shirt 


of printed cotton on a tan background. There's a variety of 
colors to choose from, and matching swim trunks, too. Get 


yourself some casual, comfortable Arrow Grads ... even the 


vals love ‘em! 


rt 








und the Clock 
in New York City 


MORNING 


New York’s your town at 
all hours. To enjoy it in 
the cool of the morning 
take a pre-breakfast “Tru- 
man Walk.” If a 70-year- 
old ex-president can get 
up at 6 a.m., why can't 
you? Start at Rockefeller 
Center. Don't fail to wave 
at Dave Garroway’s street- 
level TV show Today on 
49th St. off 6th Ave. His 
“audience camera” will send your wave to millions! Walk 
through Lower Rockefeller Plaza to fashionable Fifth Ave. 
Heading up-town, window-shop past the exclusive stores 
until you reach one of the nicest outdoor breakfast spots 
in town, the cafeteria at the Central Park Zoo (67th Street), 
wver-looking the seal pond. 


SHOPPING SPREES. The Big Town's a bargain town... . 
when you know where to find the bargains. Clothing and 
housewares—least expensive in the 14th St. area, Hearn’s, 
Klein's, Orbach’s; medium-price-range in the 34th St. group, 
Macy's, Sak’s, Gimbel’s, Bloomingdale’s (59th St.); higher- 
priced on Fifth Ave., Altman’s, Lord and Taylor, Franklin 
Simon, Arnold Constable, Sak’s Fifth Avenue, Best’s 
Chinese goods—small shops along Pell, Mott, Doyer Sts. 
n downtown Chinatown. Arts and crafts—Greenwich Vil- 
ige on West 4th St. from Sheridan Square to 6th Ave. for 
handmade me 
United Nations Gift Shop, 653 Lexington Ave. (arts and 
all the U.N. countries); Pan American Shop, 
m Ave. (jewelry, ceramics, textiles, et 
Seabon, 132 E. 58th St. (Scandinavian housewares); Baza 
Francais. 666 6th Ave. (old French kitchenware ) 
Books—The second-hand book area runs along 4th Ave 
from Sth to 13th St., with “hard-to-finds” a specialty; Bren- 
tano’s 5th Ave. and 47th St. (one of the oldest, largest 
bookshops in the country ); Doubleday, 10 shops in midtown 
Antiques—Shops throughout the city but thickest along 2nd 
ind 3rd Aves. from 47th St. through the 50's. Records 


tal, wood, leather, pettery items. For gifts 


“New York is a wonderful place to visit but I wouldn't 
want to live there.” This is what 99.8 per cent of visitors say 
about our town. It is, indeed, wonderful and here is Scholastic’s 
Manhattan, a selective guide to make your every minute “full 
sixty seconds run.” To a wonderful town, welcome! 


Wide choice at great savings at Sam Goody, 235 W. 49th 
St.; The Record Exchange, 812 7th Ave. 


TRY A TOUR. A ten-cent phone call sets the stage for your 
tour to: Ocean liners (check the newspaper to see which 
ships are in port) U.S. Line, DI 4-5800; Cunard Line, 
BO 9-5300; French Line, PL 7-2500; Furness Lines, 
BO 9-7800. Airports—La Guardia, Grand Central Parkway 
at 94th St., Queens (HI 6-2773), guided tour leaves hourly 
from information desk from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. ($1.20); 
Idlewild, Southern State Parkway at Van Wyck Blvd., 


Queens (OL 6-5610). Newspaper plants—Advance reserva- 
tions necessary for trips through New York Times, 229 W. 
43rd St. (LA 4-1000) Monday through Friday, 9-5; and 
New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St. (PE 6-5000, 
ext. 628). Hour-long, tours are free. 


NOON 


Most for your lunch money 
at the chain restaurants 
throughout the city: the 
put-a-nickel-in Automats, 
Nedick’s, Chock Full O' 
Nuts, Child's, Howard 
Johnson's. Higher - priced 
are Schrafft’s, Stouffer's, 
Longchamps. 

To eat with the elite 
you'll find lunch prices at 
the swankiest places in 

town far below their dinner costs. Glamour spots Stork 
Club, 3 E. 53 St.; Colony, 30 E. 61 St.; Lindy’s, Broadway 
at 57th St.: Sardi’s, 234 W. 44th St loots Shor’s, 51 W. 
51st St. Reasonable and atmospheric are: historic Fraunces 
Pavern, 54 Pearl St.; Chumley’s, Bedford & Barrow; Cap 
tains Table, 410 6th Ave.; Old Garden, 15 W. 29th St 

Mary Elizabeth (try the Peasant Bar downstairs), 6 E. 37th 
St.; Blue Bowl, 157 E. 48th St.; The Hearthside, 15 E. 48th 
St.: Al & Dick’s Steak House, 151 E. 54th St.: Butler Hall 
(top floor, with a fine view of the city), 400 W. 119th St.; 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art's new cafeteria 5th Ave 
at 82nd St.). off the garden. 


















EARLY AFTERNOON 


For l ll-around look at New 


York the best way is the watet 

way sightseeing boats leave 

twice daily to circle Manhattan 

Che Day Line boats leave il 

10:30 and 2:30 p.m. from Piet 

hp ae 81 at W. 41st St.; Circle Line 

lf boats leave same times from 
Pier 83 at foot of W. 43rd St. 
For artistic browsing, 57th Street is the place to go. Art 
(and auction) galleries line the street east and west of 
Fifth Ave. The answer to weary “gallery feet” is a Fifth Ave. 
bus ride up along Riverside Drive to the Cloisters, medieval 
museum in Ft. Tryon Park. Set high on a hill, the unique 
architecture of the building, terraces and herb gardens make 


it a photographer's paradis« 


Give the United Nations headquarters top priority on 
your sightseeing list. (42nd St. and Ist Ave.) The dramati 
cally modern, glass-walled Secretariat Bldg 5.400 win 
dows!) looms largest. Surrounding it are the Library, Con 


guided 


You 
e Secretariat Bldg. 


ference Building and Auditorium can join a 





TEA TIME 


Haphazard streets, artistic shops, 





scores of 


y Ai 9 crowded nightclubs, 
= restaurants, and old, old homes 
a AR comprise Greenwich Village. 
[ Best way to appreciate the fa- 
} mous section is on foot (even 
veteran New Yorkers get lost 
: here!). Traditional center of the 
. Village is Washington Square 
home of N.Y.U.). Nearby West 8th St. is “Main Street.” 
Don’t miss the privately-owned streets—MacDougal Alley 
and Washington Mews—where yesteryear s stables are to- 
dav’s homes. You'll enjov the Village atmosphere, the small 
speci ilty shops, the sidewalk vegetable markets on Bleecker 
St., the tiny off-Broadway theatres tucked between houses. 
[ypical narrow, crooked Village streets are Barrow, Com- 
merce, Grove, and Bedford. New York’s narrowest house, 
9% feet wide, is at 75% Bedford Street, reputedly the one- 
time home of John Barrymore. Finish off your foot-tour back 


on West 8th S 


ments 


and MacDougal 
Original paintings that cover the walls and 


guaranteed to revive 


Alley at the Jumble Shop. 


liquid refresh- 


' 
you 




























World-famous McALPIN' Hotel 
is the center of everything 
worthwhile in New York | 
Convenient to shopping, 
business and theatres. 
Utmost in comfort 
and service. 
1500 Rooms 
with bath- radio 
from $4.50 


A TISCH HOTEL 


ALPIN 


CENTRALLY ROTEL 


LOCATED 
| NEW YORK 7 



























weeny New York? 


Don't leave home w 
fascinating guide b 0k He WwW O MAKI \ 
LITTLE GO. A LONG WAY IN NEW YO! 


Describes the tv's free 







unusual entertai ent oO 
ae concerts, lecture and 
eaten-path points of interest, 4 
priced restaurants. Se 





YOUNG'S RESEARCH SERVICE 
P. O. Box 72, Gracie Sta.. New York 28. N. Y 
Scholastic Teacher Magazine s A th S$? 






pretation in Chinese, French, English, Spanis 


Air Conditioned 


GO Maaco BRO ttc 


Sitchows 


THE GOURMETS RENDEZVOUS @ 
é Since 1882 “ 
4 





110-112 EAST 14th STREET 
GR-7-4860 
We park your car 
at dinner 5 


HOTEL 


Wh 


MADISON AVENUE AT 37th ST 





Only four blocks from Empir 
State Building . Close to Grand Central 
Terminal and Penn Station " Next door 
to 5th Avenue and Park Aven A 
few minutes ride to Radio City. the UN 
and other attractions. Write for booklet 
Handx r some with serv pan 
tries) from $6 single $9 












Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 






Use Free Materials Coupon, p. 46-T 











tour from the main floor lobby of th to see 

most of the public rooms, terraces, and lounges. Tours leave Dusk is the time to see the city from its heights. Observa- 

at regular intervals. Tickets to all General Assembly, Coun- tion roofs at Rockefeller Center and the Empire State 

cil, and committee meetings must be secured in advance. Building are vantage points to watch the lights twinkle on. 

Telephone Admissions Office: PL 4-1234, ext. 634. In meet- For refreshments plus a view try the Top O’ the Tower at 

ing rooms you'll use earphones supplying automatic inter- the Beekman Tower Hotel, 49th St. and First Ave. or the 
h, and Russian. Rainbow Room in Rockefeller Center. 


| Teachers Love It Here! 


And we love teachers They 
love our 5th Avenue location next 
door to fascinating Greenwich Vil- 
beautiful Washington Square 


lage, 
Park, New York University, Mark 
Twain's house—and the colorful 


Sidewalk Cafes with their Pari 
sian charm! But best of all they 
love our sensibly priced rates 
from $4 single and $6 double. 
Write for a free descriptive booklet. 


HOTEL 


an rensselaer 


17 East 11th Street, near 5th Ave., NEW YORK 





When you come to New York 
Make your headquarters at the 


$ Diplomat Hotel ; 


2 POPLOP OL POLLLOL LP OD DODD DOD. 


108 W. 43rd St., New York 36, N.Y 
BRyant 9-3707 





eee 











Don’t Forget to Writel 


Have a good vacation this summer and when 
you get back down your adventures! 
Scholastic Teacher's Travel Story Awards will be 
open September Ist with cash prizes for good 
Watch Sept. issue for details 


write 


trovel yarns 





27-T 


Dl \ \ I R For American Fare 
s i i 


Sweet's, 2 Fulton St.. old and well-known with seafood 
specialties; Steak Joint, 58 Greenwich Ave., both steak and 
lobster specialties; Lane, 110 Waverly Place, dining room 
Specialties of over 25 for once an old stable, chicken dishes good; Old Homestead 
lee 36 9th Ave., steaks and chops a natural feature in this in 
the-meat-district dining spot; The Hearthstone, 102 E. 22nd 
St., inexpensive; Cavanagh’s, 258 W. 23rd St., old, well- 
known steak house, fairly expensive. The Blue Bowl, 157 
W. 48th St., inexpensive; Patricia Murphy's Candlelight, 33 
E. 60th St., moderate and out-of-this-world popovers; Tay 
Crowns. 12 E. 34th St ern-on-the-Green, Central Park at W. 67th St., outdoor din 
outstanding, revolving ing terrace, fairly expensive; Black Angus, 148 E. 50th St 
Chi- steak’s the feature here, fairly expensive; Finland House, 

9 E. 50th St., varied Scandinavian menu, fairly expensive; 
King of the Sea, 879 3rd Ave., seafood specialties, fairly 
expensive; The Lobster, 145 W. 45th St., moderate, seafood 
features; Tim Costello's, 699 3rd Ave., steak specials and 
Thurber murals; Press Box, 139 E. 45th St.. newspaper 
writers’ favorite; The Blue Ribbon, 145 W. 45th St., popula: 
with the theatre crowd; Famous Kitchen, 318 W. 45th St., 
inexpensive; Little Vienna, 143 E. 49th St., Viennese-Hun 
garian dishes with all the dessert you can eat; Rosoff’s, 147 
V. 43rd St., moderate; Pic-a-Rib, 119 W. 52nd St., delicious 
spareribs; Red Brick Restaurant, 147 E. 51st St., Swedish 
and American menu—with a smorgasbord table, inexpensive 
Chandler's, 137 E. 46th St., another good chop house. 


There’s adventure in din- 


ing in wonderful town! 


eign countries can 
found in such places as 
German — Luchow’'s, 110 
E. 14th St., one of the old 
est. largest restaurants in 
town; Swedish — Three 


smorgasbord — table. 
nese—Lee’s, 36 Pell St., right in Chinatown; Freeman Chum 
142 E. 53rd St., Chinese dishes, Cantonese style; Japanese 
Mivako, 20 W. 56th St.. sukivaki and other specialties pre- 
vared right at vour table; Armenian—The Golden Horn, 31 
WW. Sist St.. shish kebab the feature here, other Middle 
ist dishes; East Indian—Cevlon Indian Inn, 148 W. 49th 
St., varied curry dishes; French—Le Pavillon, 5 E. 55th St.. 
xpensive but outstanding; Chambord, 803 3rd Ave.. also 
xpensive but a gourmet find; less expensive and also good 
re Cate Brittany, SO7 9th Ave., Le Bistro, 814 3rd Ave 
Petitpas, 317 W. 29th St., and Au Tunnel, 21 W. 52nd St 
talian—Barbetta, 321 W. 46th St... Red Devil, 111 W. 48th 
St., Gene’s, 73 W. 11th St.. Guido, 166 W. 48th St.; Little 
Venice, 126 West 13th St.; Luigi’s, 432 6th Ave.; Swiss Dining suggestions can also be found in such magazines 
Pramer, 1 W. 52nd St., wide range of Swiss dishes; Spanish as Cue and The New Yorker. Tips on tables appear in some 
Jai-Alai, S2 Bank St., authentic Basque dishes. of the daily papers, as well as the guide books (29-T) 


mae S See Washington 
: and SAVE 


at the 


WILLARD HOTEL 


A wonderful opportunity for teach- 
ers to see the Nation's Capitol— 
and stay at this historic hotel— 
still thoroughly modern and air- 
conditioned throughout 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 
$13.95 per person for a 2 day tour 








your ea, in New York 


an oe a . : yd sour Enjoy your visit to New York 
a on ve ay Cour in our fashionable East 50th Street 
Includes tours to historic shrines, gov- hotel and walk to: 
ernment buildings, parks—plus wonder- 
ful accommodations at this famous Theatres and Night Clubs 
‘Residence of Presidents’ : 

Fifth Avenue Shops 


If you are coming to New York this j Write for Budget Package Tour Folder ‘xX’. Museums and Art Galleries 
summer tor ae vacation or graduate ms an I sallene 
work you will enjoy the friendly Barbi- eantideaia United Nations Headquarters 
0 close to “§ “—. § we . “4 ugies tolker, 2 
-_ on to theatres. “ galle ries = 2 Generel Moneger Economize by using the kitchenette 
ee ee ee 3 with refrigerator in your own rooms. 
lounges. library, coffee shop, 700 rooms ‘ ¢ . : 
each with radio. Interesting social +? : . Teletype WA-732 
activities. Write for booklet ST. Hes Selephone 
NAtional 68-4420 tion session 
AM ABBLLL WOTEL 7 after - conv — and — 
NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL | s advantage of our special monthly 
RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN rates. ; 

Write to: 


Butbisc R SAN CARLOS HOTEL 
bik ° New York 22, N. Y. 


E. T. Commanday, Map. 


Experience the luxury of air-condi- 
tioned coolness after a hot conven- 


From &3.75 daily © B eekly on applicatio: 


14th Street and Pennsylvanic Avenue, N.W. 

















LEXINGTON AVE. AT 63rd ST. NEWYORK 21,H.Y. 











EARLY EVENING 


Flip i coin to select youn choice 


for the evening! Outdoors and 


concerts at 


Amsterdam 


musical Lewisohn 
Stadium Ave., at 
136th St., excellent programs and 
inexpensive seats for music under 
the stars; free park concerts at 
Central Park Mall at 8:30 p.m. 
on Sun., Mon., Wed., and Fri 
at Prospect Park (Brooklyn) Music Grove at 8:30 p.m. on 
Thursday and Saturday; Lauritz Melchior stars in Guy Lom 
bardo’s production of Arabian Nights out at Jones Beach 
(L.I.) Marine Theatre. 

Folk dancing: Prospect Park and Central Park. For details 
call N.Y.C. Park Dept. RE 4-1000. Night baseball: league 
games at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, Yankee Stadium, Bronx, 
and Polo Grounds, Manhattan. Check daily paper for details. 
Radio-TV Shows: Tickets for network evening shows must 
be picked up the morning of the broadcast—CBS, 485 Madi 
son Ave.. NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza; ABC, 39 W. 66th St.; 
Mutual, 1440 Broadway. Testing ground for new radio-TV 
shows is the Avon Theatre, 1187 Sixth Ave. (between 46th 
and 47th Sts.). If you to be in on the judging call 
JU 2-4690 or write for tickets to TV Review Time, NBC, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. Specify day ( Mon.-Fri.) 
and evening or afternoon performance 

The Theatre: While summer is “off-season” on Broadway, 
you'll find current offerings listed in daily newspapers. For 
selection guidance see Cue or The New Yorker magazines. 
You'll find off-Broadway theatres 


want 


are cheaper, easier to get seats 
for, and most of the talent. sur- 
prisingly good. Examples: Cherry 
Theatre (Barrow & Com- 


Provincetown Thea 


Lane 
merce Sts 
tre, MacDougal St 
Washington Square S. and 3rd 
St.; Theatre De Lys, 121 Christo- 
pher St.; Originals Only Play 
house, 100 Seventh Ave. S.; 
Greenwich Mews Plavhouse, 141 


W. 13th St.; The Open Door, 55 


between 





"77, AT ; 
Miss 
Ms WONKA! 


tt 


W. 3rd St.; Actors’ Mobile Theatre, 9th St. and 6th Ave.; 
Davenport Free Theatre. 138 E. 27th St.; Barbizon Plaza 
Theatre, 58th St. and 6th Ave.; Theatre Intime. 32 W. 72nd 
St.; Blackfriars’ Guild, 316 W. 57th St.: Current Stages. 1129 
Sixth Ave, at 43rd St.; Equity Library Theatre, 45 W. 47th 
St. (uses Lenox Hill Plavhouse, 331 E. 70th St Brown 
~ Adams Studio, 306 W. 8S Ist St.; the Amato Opera Theatre, 159 
Bleecker St.; Phoenix Theatre, 2nd Ave. and 12th St 
For stereophonic thrills don't miss the Cinerama show 


Broadway and 47th St. The second 


at the Warner Theatre 
Cinerama production, with scenes from Switzerland and 
is due in late Mav. 

Film Festival at the 
and West 


France which take vour breath away 
Out of the ordinary is the Summei 
Thalia Theatre, W. 95th St. between Broadway 


End Ave. Over 200 different domestic and foreign film favor 
July Oct. with a different 


admission cents. Don't neglect 
in films, i.e..—the 
Ave. Cinema at 


through 


85 


shown from 


daily 


ites are 
program 
the cinema houses showing the unusual 

Plaza, 58th St. near Madison Ave.; Fifth 
12th St.; Normandie, 


50 to 


id others 


110 W. 57th St. ar 
























DATE EVENING 


Best place to get into the swing 
of Manhattan’s “night shift” is 
the Great White Way. Blazing 


lights, bustling crowds, and blar 


ing taxi horns on Broadway 


around the 40’s will fit vou into 
New York’s tempo. Most Broad 
have “late” 






houses 





Wav movie 
shows, beginning about 10 p.m. 


Astor Roof, Hotel 





Columbia Room o1 
Hotel Taft, Seventh 


For dancing pleasure 


Astor, Broadway at 44th St.; Taft Grill 

Ave. at 50th St.; Candlelight Room, Victoria Hotel, Seventh 

Ave. at 5lst St.; Cafe Rouge, Statler Hotel, Seventh Ave. 

at 34th St.; Hawaiian Room, Hotel Lexington, Lexington 

Ave. at 48th St.; Gothic Room, Hotel Duane, Madison Ave. 

at 38th St.; 86th St. Brauhaus (little bit of old Bavaria 
249 E. 86th St.; Forest Hills Inn 


with plenty of polkas) 
1 Station Sq., Forest Hills, Queens. 

Night clubs the Society, 2 
Sheridan Square, off Seventh 10 E. 
60th St.; Latin Quarter, 200 W. 48th St.; Versailles. 151 
E. 50th St.; La Vie en Rose, 123 E. 54th St. Entertainment 
but no dancing at Bon Soir, 40 W. Sth St. and at the 
Embers, 161 E. 54th St. 

If you've “danced your feet off” try 
ride through Central Park. Top-hatted drivers and_ their 


spruced-up buggies await you in front of the Plaza Hotel 


expensive side): Cate 


Ave.; Copacabana, 


(on 


a horse and bugg\ 


at the 59th Street entrance to Central Park. Rates are 

expensive ($5 a half-hour) but there’s nothing else like 
it in all New York (especially with a full moon!). 

For jazz lovers, nightly jam 

pound out hot and 


sessions 
a number of places 
Eddie Condon’s, 


heavy at 


around town: 
17 W. 3rd St.: Downbeat, 263 
W. 54th St.; Nick’s, 170 W. 


10th St.; Jimmy Rvyan’s, 53 W. 
52nd St.:; Stuyvesant Casino, 142 
2nd Ave.: the Central Plaza, 111 


2nd Ave.; and downstairs in 
Child’s in the Paramount Bldg 
Even if this type of musi 





doesn’t send you, drop in for a 


fast beat or two. Sessions like these are worth seeing, at 
least once! 

It thoughts of cover charges, minimums, and a sky-high 
bill keep you wary of New York’s night-life remember 
vou can enjov the show from the bar where the bill isn’t 
likely to stagger you. 

To top off the evening, there’s nothing better than a 


return to Greenwich Village to the “cate espressos.” These 
tinv coffee shops than a large hall 


is the hame implies, coffee is made to 


are some no bigger 


closet where, 
your order. Some places specialize in the Viennese variety 
a blob of whipped cream flecked 
with cinnamon. In these fascinating places you'll find 
paintings on the wall, espresso coffee-making machines 


coffee topped with 


in the back, and lots of world-problem-solving conver 
sation. One example is The Peacock Cafe, 149 W. 4th St.. 
near 6th Ave. but vou'll find lots more around the corne1 
MacDougal St there’s the Coftee Mill at 


16th St 


Uptown 


on 


16 \W 











SUNDAY SPECIALS 


Many New York churches 
and temples are nationally 
known for their preachers 
and beauty. A few are 
Interdenominational- 
Riverside Church, (visit 
the carillon) Riverside 
Drive at 122nd St.; Cath- 

olic—St. Patrick's Cathe 

dral, 5th Ave. at 50th St 

Lutheran—Holy Trinity, 3 

W. 65th St.; Methodist— 

Christ Church, Park Ave. at 60th St.; Episcopal—Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, 110th St. and Amsterdam Ave.; Church 
the Transfiguration (Little Church Around the Corner) 

E. 29th St.; Reformed—Marble Collegiate Church (Dh 
Norman Vincent Peale, rector), 5th Ave. at 29th St.: 
Synagogues—Shearith Israel, Central Park West at 70th St. 
Orthodox), Temple Emanu-El, 5th Ave. at 65th St. (Re 
form), Bnai Jeshurun, 270 W. 89th St 
Walk through downtown Manhattan on a Sunday after 


noon and vou'll find absolutely no trace of the fast and 


(Conservative ). 


furious activity of the week-day world. All quiet are 
the financial district, government buildings, shipping offices, 
ind large food markets. Chinatown, the Bowery and_ his 
toric landmarks taper off at the island’s tip to new Battery 
Park where ferries leave for Staten Island, Governor's 
Island, and the Statue of Liberty who celebrates her 70th 
birthday on the 4th of July. Tour this area during the 
veek if you need the flurry, but bring your camera on 
Sunday for peaceful photoplay! 

Sunday sport specials are the big league baseball games 
polo matches at Westbury, L.I., and the cricket games on 
Staten Island. The half-hour ferry ride (only five-cent 


in the city) to the Island, plus watching the 


29-T 


Cricket Club perform at Walker Park, makes for a fine 
Sunday. 

Don't leave New York without a subway ride to Coney 
Island. There's nothing like an afternoon on the boardwalk 
topped off with a 


it’s everything it is reputed to be) 
° ' 
parachute jump on the boardwalk’s biggest concession! 


If you're homesick by this time, you can pick up your 
hometown paper at the Out-of-Town Newspaper Stand at the 


Times Building subway entrance at 7th Ave, and 42nd St. 


Dp VOD 
REFERENCES 

Arm vourself with a “Visitor's Kit 
make the most of yvour New York visit 
choose from, but we'd suggest: A Complete Guide to New 
York City, by Andrew Hepburn ($2, Travel Enterprises, 
pub.); How to Make a Little Go a Long Way, a guide to 


free and inexpensive entertainment, restaurants, ete. ($1, 
Gracie Station, 


of guide books to 


There are many to 


Young’s Research Service, PO Box 72, 
N.Y.C.); a Subway Map from the Union Dime Savings 
Bank; and a current copy of Cue and The New Yorker 
magazines. Then all you have to do is go out and enjoy 
vourself! 

Don’t neglect the special opportunities New York's halls 
of learning are offering visitors this summer. New York 
University plans such workshops as Peoples of the World, 
June 21-26; The Seventh U.N. Institute, June 24-26; Con- 
temporary Arts, July 1-6; International Understanding and 
Education, July 6-August 13. Columbia University (Teach- 
ers College ) will hold a series of afternoon events from 
July 5-9, and a public forum on “Critical Issues in Educa 
tion” will be held on four Thursday evenings in July. Other 
schools holding summer sessions are: C.C.N.Y., Manhattan 
College, Wagner College, Brooklyn 
L.I.U., Queens College, St. John’s, the New School. Yeshiva 


College, Fordham 


Universitv, and Hunter College 


MancarneT E. McDonacp 





Author Meets the Critics 


Continued from page 22-T) 


eTtaln regressive educationists are drawing up blue prints 
the college of the future. There has been at least one dress 
ehearsal in Michigan, described in a volume entitled A College 

culum Based on Functional Needs of Students. pp. 5 


95-56 


he pre requisites Y = tor vocations ) should be met as a 
is liberal education; they should not be offered as special 
re-vocational courses . Such arrangements as these can give 
reality to the concept of a “single educational ladder” which 
ducators so frequently (and so properly) eulogize. Schools are 
tt making this concept a reality merely by housing all sorts of 
lassrooms in the same building. A single educational ladder is 
me which all children climb together, pursuing the same basi: 
studies until they reach the point, near the very end of each one’s 
ducational career, when each must commence highly specialized 
nd hence divergent, technical training. p. 72. 


The first step (i-e., in educational reform) as I see it, must be 
wr the learned world to create an agency entirely its own 
through which it can state its views on public school policy inde- 
pendently and unitedly. It must be ready at all times to express 
i considered judgment concerning the intellectual soundness of 
the programs that are offered in the elementary and secondary 
schools. It must address the public directly, for they make the 
final decisions on educational policy. And it must speak with a 
voice unmistakably its own, not allowing its words to be smoth- 
ered or twisted by others. If scholars will create for themselves 
an organ through which they can expound their educational 
principles with clarity and force, I am confident that they will 


listened to with respect. p. 124 


. Instead of looking forward to college, three-fourths of the 
students now look forward directly to work this new part 
the high school has been called upon to play is, in essence, the 
incomparably difficult task of meeting, in ways which they sev- 
erally respect and will respond to, masses of students of every 
conceivable shade of intelligence, background, means, interest 
ind expectation. Unlike the old high school in which no one was 
compe hed (by law) to stay... the modern high school must 
find a place for every kind of student. It cannot justly fail to adapt 
itself, within reason, to any .—Report of the Harvard Com 
mittee, General Education in a Free Society, 1945, p. 7 


The danger of this kind of remedy is obvious. I admit the 
exclusiveness of some of the educationist groups is harmful to 
education; but I also recognize that their present exclusiveness 
is the result of past experience—of being snubbed by the aca- 
demic world and of not being accepted by the universities 

Many teachers colleges have accepted more and more 
liberal arts content as part of their curriculum. Setting up rival 
professional groups with closed-membership rules, such as Mr 
Bestor recommends would signify a relapse into isolation 
likely to lead to the permanent splitting up into hostile camps 
sniping at each other instead of working together to improve 
education.—Fred M. Hechinger, “The Fate of Pedagoguese,” Sat- 

rday Revie tt Dux 12 1953 p 20 
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GLORIOUS SEASON Travel Story Awards Third Prize Winner 


in the friendly mountains 


of North Carolina See the Smokies! 


By DELLA McKENZIE, San Diego, California 











Smokies offers Va sawmill is just across the way, where 


Vial 


6 MIMER in the 
h cation vartet plus! We made Gat- lathe plane and yigsaw with its high 


whine are all contributing to the noise 










linburg. in southern Tennessee oul 

he idquarters fo. side trips to surround ind the piles ot shavings building up 
me areas where arts and crafts, enter from the floor rapidly anc alarmingls 
tainment, and natural beaut ibound Or vou may drive out to the old 
[ry our formula tor enjoying the Great mill on the Little Pigeon River which 
Smokies to this day powered bv a hig old wate 






wheel, grinds the grist brought to it 





Start out from hospitabl Gatlinburg 
t just as it did vears ago when the mill 





Inn to roam down one sicle ot the stres 
Here are handicraft vas built. The Pigeon Forge pottery 1s 
near, too, where a tired old horse walks 





and up the othe 











store with captis tung Vaile baskets 

, } ] ! ] . as 
pottery textiles Woodenw are and round and around at = his treadmill 
foodstuffs—in overwhelming amounts preparing for the potters wheel the 





BLUE RIDGE PARKWAY AND | ted ter oor Pend ang il 
In the anteroom of one shop there is a iv that had been dug from the hills 
dl dump d into his h yppel 


GREAT SMOKIES monstrous loom deftly manned by a il 
| The highlight of the whole trip 1s 

























broad - shouldered = Cherokes Indian 
PROVIDE CONTINUOUS SHOW vouth. As he pulls the swing frame and the bus ride in the evening across the 
pumps the treadl both hands. feet mountains to North Carolina to see 
ind sometimes his knees ire as bus ‘Unto These Hills In this outdoor 
From spring to late autumn, is a pipe-organist’s. Diligently back and — pageant ¢ herokee Indians depict their 
North Carolina’s mountains are forth across the warp he watches the banishment to Oklahoma and the sub 
profusely decorated with colorful shuttle fly. carrving the woof that builds sequent legislation that allowed them 
flowers. Spectacular displays are up gay colors in the skirt fabric he is to keep a narrow strip of this Great 
staged by mountain laurel, flame weaving. occasionally intensifving it Smoky land which they loved so much 
azaleas, and three varieties of with a single shimmering thread of 
rhododendron—pink, purple sili Cadillac Tour 
and white. | When you return in th iternoon Still one more thrill awaits vou. You 
Capturing attention with their | you pass a loom that had been moved have signed for an all-day tom 
own distinctive charms are the | out in front of another shop becauss Promptly at eight) o'clock the next 
rolling Piedmont area, mecca of the sun is shining brightly now Chis morning i driver-guidk pulls up im 
sports lovers of all ages, and the loom is weaving guest towels with rows — front of vour hotel in a Cadillac con 
intriguing coast, providing oceans of pastel colors for a border and is vertible with the top down. Bundled 
of fun for everyone. |} operate d by a_ lanky straight-haired 
r* : F , } mountain girl whose only deference to 
rhroughout North COpemeee © | te modern wav of lide is two acts of 
Variety Vacationland are such brightly-painted toenails, that move up 
diverse activities as fresh and ae i i Re 
salt water fishing, boating, bath- ae 
ing; golf, tennis, riding, historical | a i is |e 
dramas and Indians. shnchiie-Miiad we ieee oh albeit 
Bring the family to enjoy North a play at the summer theatre, a con- 





cert, or Grand Ok Op rv ol rad fame 
a variety of fun and music by a hill 
billy band trom the stad ol i big 
barnlike structure. For us Grand Ok 
NEW—MOUNTAIN FOLDER! | Op'ry proved to be a night of rare en 


nit 





Carolina this year. 












Send the coupon now for your free copy | tertaliime 










Home of the Candy Kiss 





DEPT. of CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 








Room 146, Raleigh, N.C. The next da Vou ria Visit ne ot 
. . the candy kitchens. Withi full view 
Please send me, free, the Variety 
‘ : De the raw material starts out as native 
Vacationland MOUNTAIN folder. ' oa fs ; ; 
rmoney and arte! Come rougcn t 
process of heating, testing, pulling 
NAME ; twisting, cutting ends up as a candy 













Please Print | 

KISS Ih a bright paper wrappe! 

ADDRESS ° The home spun shop sh ws vou how 
an enormous bolt of wide coarse muslin Delta Air 1 





CITY ZONE ' p 
is cut, stitched, and tufted into thick An elevator helps climbers of towering 


Chimney Rock, south of Asheville, N. C. 









STATE luxurious bedspre ids The screaming 





st the breeze on the chilly, 
ennessee side of the mountains, 
along with a tumbling river 
le and nothing on the other 
mificent trees, growing clear 
mountams to the winding 


as vour eve can see there 
h, not a scar, to mar the 

iuestic scene otf deep-green against 
i blue sky. Little wonder that these 
same hills inspired Jovee Kilmer to 
write his immortal poem “Trees.” Oc- 
casionally you leave the mountains and 
ride out into the open past tiny houses 
ind patches of cultivated land. 

You have lunch at the cafeteria in 
Fontana Village and then start back 
m the sunny North Carolina side. At 
me time you mav ride into a sudden 


ylemis 


shower of rain that is over even before 
the driver has time to put the top up. 
And those are exciting moments when 
vou come upon a black bear with nose 
to the ground hunting around for food 
in its pigeon-toed way, or standing on 
its haunches begging at an open car 
door. Just keeping account of the 
number of bears encountered becomes 
in absorbing game. 

So you return sun-burned, wind- 
blown, exhilarated, tired, but happy 
ind satisfied, having feasted vour eves 
ind your soul on one of nature’s most 
generous offerings 


New York Visitors, Note! 


Pre-planning will make vour New 
York City visit much more enjovable. 
For a free guide (with map) and 
calendar of events write the New York 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, 500 
Park Ave New York Citv. 

Also write for free tickets for radio 
ind TV shows and theatre tickets. Re- 
member that popular shows — are 
‘booked” several weeks in advance. 
Out-of-town requests for tickets receive 
special consideration in both cases. 

For free radio-TV tickets write the 
Ticket Division at: Columbia Broad- 
asting Svstem, 485 Madison Ave.; 
National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza American Broadcasting 
Co 30 Rockefeller Plaza; Mutual 
Broadcasting System, 1440 Broadway; 
Dumont, 515 Madison Ave 

Addresses for Broadwav theatres are 
n N \ daily papers and The Ve tl 
Yorker magazine. Most theatre balcony 

its are is good as orchestra seats 

r better seats (i.e. center section) 
request tickets with numbers over 100. 
You'll be wise to give alternate dates 

nsure vour getting tickets to the 

ular plays 
ou're in New York, drop 
us, won't vou? We're on the 
33 West 42nd Street, 
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There is no other thrill like a visit to 


WASHINGTON 


Rich rewards and good times await you in our 
Nation's Capital. You'll enjoy its great museums and 
art galleries, its famous public buildings. You'll be in- 
tensely interested at a session of Congress. And as you 
stand before the historic shrines, you'll find a new pride 
in being an American. Visit Washington—this year. 


For EXTRA Enjoyment—go B&O 


Travel by train and relax as you ride. You'll enjoy the comfort of 

modern coaches, Pullmans, friendly lounges, and smooth Diesel-Electric 

power, plus courteous service and delicious food. 

DETROIT eunne 
Y cievetano 9 Promo 
O O) 

CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


eneiesie A PiTTsBURGH 


O 
wasnincron 





—_— 
ST. LOUIS 


Coincinnan 


OU 
LOUISVILLE HUNTINGTON C CHARLESTON 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 





\ Only B&O offers travel between East and West via Washington j 





52-PAGE PICTORIAL GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 


i Tells you what to see. Historical and inforrjative descriptions; 
hee ° 60 illustrations; street map. Convenient pocket size 


IY’S FREE! Paste coupon on postcard and mail today! 


eee ge ee ee ee Ree eee 


ST 


Please send m vith herge, a y of your “Pictorial Wash- 
ington Travel Guide." 


Nome___ 


Address__ 


City 


Zone___ State 


check 















foraVacation — 
that is different... 


Every member of the family will 
enjoy a Quebec vacation. Visit met- 
ropolitan Montreal, Quebec—Amer- 
city the re- 


ica’s only walled 


nowned _ sanctuaries 


and shrines. Fish and 


swim in the beautiful 





rivers and lakes of the 


Laurentian Mountains, the Eastern 


Townships, the Gaspe Peninsula. 


Everywhere in French-Canada you 
old-time 


will enjoy 


hospit lity and cuisine 


aa > 
i 
= in comfortable mod 
— 
—— ern inns and _ hotels. 
write for 


To help plan your vacation 
free road maps and booklets to: Pro 
vincial Publicity Bureau, 
Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


Parliament 


LA PROVINCE DE 














Trave 


| TIPS 





| OVE that Uncle Sam! His bon 
‘ voyage gift to travelers this spring 
is a cut in the federal 
tax from 15 to 10 per cent 
youll save money on trips 
in the United States, the West Indies 
Mexico and Central America, Canada 
Alaska, or the Hawaiian Islands. Tickets 
to Europe, Asia, Africa, and South 
America are tax exempt 
Congress also slashed the 
per cent tax on luggage to 
10 per cent. 


transportation 
Chis means 
anywhere 


heavy 20 
a lighter 


Pay-later Plan 

Travel Pan 
Airways newest innovation 
Ist. With only a ten per 
payment, vou can fly to 


American 
as of May 
down 
one of 


on credit is 


cent 
any 


the 83 foreign countries serviced by 
Pan Am. You pay off the rest of the 
bill in up to 20 monthly payments. 


For $82 down vou're off on 


Example 
London, 


a two-week tour of 
Rome, and the Riviera, including trans- 
portation, hotels, sightseeing. tips, and 
many meals. Balance due Pan Am is 
$68.97 a month for 


Paris 


12 months. 


Good Guides 
Summer Study in Latin 
the Pan American Union's 
plete catalogue of summer schools and 
study tours for 1954 Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. ¢ LO cents 
The B & O Railroad’s Pictorial Travel 


America is 


new com 


Guide to Washington, D. ¢ is a com 
pact, illustrated 52-page booklet on all 
vou need to know to tour the capital 
Free from vour nearest B&O. office 
or use coupon, page 16-1 

Chock-full of facets and pictures 1s 
Veu York State Vacationland the 
1954 guide to fun in the Empire State 
I e trom N. Y. State Dept. of Com 
mere 112 State St.. Albany, N. 
Mailbox 

“Banff has that wonderful combina 
tion of a real vacation the experi 
ence of an experts ( wn radio 
techniques writes Catherine A. Mor 
TIsSe\ “Your readers might eCnHON Nor 
nan Corwin’s course in radio acting 
and production this vear, July 12 
August 14. I know I did last summet 


Thanks for the tip, Miss M. The Banft 
School of Fine Arts in Alberta, ¢ 


ada, does offer marvelous scenery plus 


an- 


good short courses, not only in radio 
but theatre, ballet, painting, music 
handicrafts, photography, short story 


writing and oral French, as well 
























frank, 
self-assured, cocky, and 
.’—How to Make Friends 
Press) 


“The American is extroverted, 
friendly 
boastful. 


Abroad, by Robert Root (Assn. 


For Roaming Readers 

“Wherever | ; 
travel writer has been there before me! 
For atmosphere try Tahitian Holiday 
by David Huntington (Holt, $4.95 
ill Youll like the happy Tahitians 
met by the Huntington familv in thei 
five-month stay on the island. In Europe 
on the Aisle (Random House, $3.50) 
Chicago Tribune's drama music 
critic Claudia Cassidy gently leads you, 
trom 


” 


may roam —.tit a 


and 


grease-stick in hand, to scenes 
dramatic offerings abroad 


If over 30,000 people bought a « py 


of The Poor Man's Guide to Europe 
last vear, where are the rich? David 
Dodge's successtul guide is now out 
in a 1954 edition (Random House 
$2.95). David and Marian Greenberg's 
Shopping Guide to Europe Harpe 
$3.50) will lead vou to bargains in 
everything from stamps to diamonds 
For the outdoor type there's the 


with suggestions 


Pent Campe rs Guide 


rules and regulations for state camping 


areas in New England and New Yor! 
tate (Outdoor Publishers, Rocky Hill 
Conn., $1). 

If voure westward-ho, Stanford Uni 
versity Press has new editions of five 
factual pocket-size guides $1.50 
each Death Valle y, W A. Chalfant 
Yosemite Valley, V. and A. Adams 
Sequoia and Kings Canyon, White & 
Pusateri; Imperial and Coachella Val 
leys, Collis H. Steere: Grand Canyon 


Tillotson & Tavlot 


Robert Root’s How to Make Friends 
Abroad (Association Press, $2) is a 
good key to European actions and re 
actions towards traveling Americans 

Miarcaretr FE. \VicDonatp 








Take a Stand 


Continued from page 21-T) 


tions. Nail down falsehoods by 

g the correct facts. Point out errors 

mmission. Expose propaganda de- 
vices. Refer to solid evidence found in 
statistical studies, reports of surveys or 
the opinions of really qualified experts. 
Have your letter convey the idea that 
you are indignant at the unfairness of 
the article, but confine yourself to force- 
ful, dignified, and scholarly rebuttal. 

6. Counteract local effects of the criti- 
cism. You are, naturally, most interested 
in the effects of critical articles upon 
the people of your own community. Yet 
if you answer the article directly you 
may call it to the attention of the many 
people who otherwise would not have 
known of it. You may also produce the 
reaction, “If there isn’t something wrong 
here, why does he get so excited about 
that criticism?” 

Use the indirect approach. Give in- 
formation to your board of education, 
PTA and citizens’ groups which will 
forestall criticism. Only when a maga- 
zine article refers directly to your com- 
munity should you refer to it specifi- 
cally in your counterattack. 


Seek Help 


7. Enlist the support of others in 
your defense activities. Never has there 
been so much interest in education 
among our people as there is now. More 
than 10,000 citizens’ groups are study- 
ing school problems. Over 7,000,000 
parent-teacher association members, 
double the number ten years ago, are 
organized to aid the schools. In your 
defense of the schools you will not 
stand alone. You can find in your own 
community intelligent laymen who are 
as interested in the welfare of the 
schools as you are. Often their expres- 
sions of opinion will carry more weight 
with authors and editors than yours will. 
Get them to write. Have your PTAs and 

r organizations pass resolutions and 
1 copies where they will do the most 
These moves will not take place 
Wn accord. Be the one to start 


ut the critics to work on the tasks 
| improvement) Among. the 
ul hools there are a te W 
riety of reasons, seek to 

n. Given the full facts they 

rive at sensible con- 

Ways improvements 

interest can become 
ing these improve 
hundreds of communi- 
1as resulted when people 
ms ibout the schools 
together to study the 
ol improvement. This 
ur community if vou 


} ' 
rit about 


i &§ 





Touring French Canada's Gaspé Peninsula 
in co private sedan with chouffeur-guide, 
you'll shop for handicrafts, visit the bird 
sanctuary and picturesque fishing villages. 














Choose one of Canada’s 
10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 
The Scenic Route Across Canada 
. Alaska Cruise vic the Inside Yassage 
. Provinces-by-jhe-Sea 
Eastern Cities and the Laurentians 
Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 
Romantic French Canada 
. Minoki (Lake of the Woods) 

. Hightands of Ontario 


. British Columbia “Triangle Tour” 


° 


10. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 
Ask about Canada's Top Maple Leaf 
Vacations or let CANADIAN NATIONAL 
package a four for you to include side 
trips, stopovers, visits with friends. 


ir 


Travel the scenic route across Canada; see 
mighty Mount Robson, highest peck in the 
Canadian Rockies; stopover at Jasper Park 
Lodge; visit Minaki; sightsee in Conoda's 
: New ond Old World cities. 








~ 
a 
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Noteworthy features of the new sleeping 
car accommodations (drawing rooms, com- 
partments, bedrooms, roomettes, sections) 
ore the wide beds, bigger windows and 
individual controls for heating, air-condition- 


ing and lighting 


(CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 
Conadian Notional offices. in principal U.S. 
cities. In Coneda, Passenger Department, 
360 McGill Street, Montreal. Or see your 
Travel Agent. 
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See Montreal, wid Murray Bay and 
Tadoussac. Visit Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 
Shipboard and ashore . . . fun galore! 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES *65 up 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth 
SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $135 up 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout 


These all-expense, personally escorted 
cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels 


MONTREAL-SAGUENAY %124 wp 
5 days with 2 nights at Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Also from Toronto incl. sail to 
Montreal, $155 up. 


TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY *155 up 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussa 

ARISTO CRUISES $185 up 
8 days incl. Ritz Carlton, Manoir 


Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels 
1, S. tax extra 


Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Boston + Chicago 

‘>. Detroit + New York 

. Philadelphia 
Toronto, 
Ont, 
















Quebec, 

P. a, 
Montreal 
P. a, 





There's a bonny land a-be 


rich in hospitality to warn ne kle 
of your heart with elbow room 
for all who come to share its quiet 
unspoiled beauty its picturesque 
customs...its gay resort itssmooth 
uncrowded highways. Fai | 1] 
Nova Scotia cr idle f Ar 
history land of I 

enchanting story of 


tioned summer wonderland 

facts, places to stay 
colorfully-illustrated lit 

1s yours for the askin 

Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Line 


—_—_—er ae eee ee 
Pnqurecas ST. JOHN@ ~—> 
| a © oy seat 
BOSTON 
i NOVA SCOTIA 
“~~ BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
4 P.O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia | 
Name i 
! STREET 
Ciry ‘ | 


Vew York Office va \ 





l6mm Looks Ahead 


W ILL THE 
school of the 
future ofter 


screen movy ies? 


stere 


W ide- 





»phonic 


sound? 3-D? Pic 
tures via electronic tapes? What mar- 
vels does the cinematic crystal ball 
promise edu¢ itors? 
Four who peek into the future are: 
Prof. Robert W. Wagner in Ohio 
State’s The News Letter 
Neal Keehn, president American 


Association of Cinema Laboratories, in 


Sixty Years of 16mm Films, Film Coun- 


cil of America 

Drs. Clifford Seitz and L. Twy- 
ford, Human Engineering Div., U. S 
Navy Special Devices Center, Sands 
Point, L. I. 

What do they see? Progress less 
spectacular but possibly more impor- 
tant 


Teaching Effectiveness 

The Navy appears to have found 
“secret against high costs. It 
finds that simple, even crudely-made 
films that effectively skills 
be made for as little as $50. Instruction 
by fades, music, o1 
manship works best. 3-D adds nothing. 

Can films take the place of teachers? 


weapon’ 
can 


teach 


unadorned show- 


Yes, reply the Navy experts. When 
2.000 trainees took part in a= con- 
trolled experiment on learning to fire 
the M1 rifle, those who saw only the 
short ll-minute film outshot those 
trained by top instructors. The film 
cut training from 20 hours to fom 
hours 
Wagner foresees improved integra 
tion of films with textbooks and other 
teaching materials. Also less cramming 
of facts and more slow p d presen 
tation of ideas. He and the Navy agrec 
that films of the future will repeat 
deas for emphasis and iforcement 
Technical Standards 
Nii Keehn sees i nes I 
lardization in lf t 
He expects 
| ) sses | 
SS 
é ’ ? 
' 
ani Hi 
. 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) College 


Equipment 
Keehn 
16mm equipment of professional cali 
and there will be further improve 
lighting equipment 


The 


says there is already some 


ber 
ment in cameras 


and editing tools greatest advances 


will be made in electronic devices, and 
there will be more extensive and more 
selective use of sound. Many more 
uses will be found for magnetic strip 
ing on films. The Navy sees a future 
for adapters to show film loops that 


repeat simple skills for learners. 


Projection 


Two types of improvement in the 


projection of 16mm films are needed 
according to Mr. Keehn. The first is 
in the character of machines, rooms 
and methods. 

The second is more controversial. He 


hopes that producers and users _ will 
“that sound quality must be 
compromised to produce a track that 
will sound reasonably good and prove 
acceptable under all or almost all pro- 


realize 


This seems to me 
of the 


phono- 


jection conditions.” 
to 
past 


experience 


field of 


contradict our 
years in the 
graph records. The wide-range, 
low-distortion discs sound better than 


discs on almost any phono- 


few 
new 


mediocre 
graph in almost any room, and sell bet- 


ter. I should think that the film pro- 
ducer ought to put the best possible 
quality into his sound track, as the 


record producer does, and let the user 
adjust his equipment to the listening 


conditions 





Films 
Keehn agrees with Wagner and the 
Navy that the right length for a film 
is not the capacity of a reel, but the 
length dictated by its aims and _ its 
audience He commends the flexible 
approach which makes use. of films 
with “open endings offerin yy no pat 
solution or | ip] ending for every film 
DOUBLE HONORS 
This vear for the first time the 
Film Council of America gave 
awards for outstanding l6mm 
films. “Golden Reels” went to four 
of the films chosen for Scholastic 
Film Awards (see page 9-T): The 
imeriean Road, Ford; Frustrating 
Fours and Fascinating Fives, Crow- 
lev; 4 Is for Atom, General Elee- 
tric; Skippy and the Three R's, 
NEA. 














AV Advice 


TOU a self- 
check list that audio-visual direc- 
D. Child gives to Green- 


too, mav benefit from 
Ele nor 


vich, Conn., teachers: 


l. Do 
Lie ly? 
a) Are 


studving 


you choose your materials 
timed when the 
to 


some 


they w ell 


} 
CLASS IS 


a subject, either 
help introduce a topic, clarify 
phases, or sum up the work? (Note: 
Free the 
following vear should be listed in June 
during the 
catalogues 


still 


films vou wish obtained for 


be ordered 
September, 
( hecked 


they may 


In 


sO 
summer 

should — be with those 
vanted 
them ) 
the 
Owned materials are preferable 
mav be kept 
ize level of pupils plays a 
a still 


movies 


nud like 
b) Is 
Note 


iS { 


best material selected? 


rule because thes 
longer The 
large part in deciding whethe 
filmstrips, 
will be best. Often several types of ma- 


, tir lid 
picture SHCEeS, or 


erials \ 
2. Are 
pared fol 
rials? 
a) Have 
rial? (Note 


Dut it 


t vill be desirable.) 


class well pre 
the presentation of the mate- 


you and the 


vou previewed the mate- 
his is not always possible, 
is a goal for us to work towards. ) 
Have 


_ if there is one? 


vou studied the teacher's 


c) Do vou suggest to vour pupils 
should to 


from the material? 


what they endeavor learn 
(d) Has enough on the subject been 

taught so that students can understand 

the pictures? 

class 


tell the 
vhat follow-up work vou want them to 


e Do vou usually 


do after seeing the film? 
3. Are the materials will presented? 
a) It a film is shown, is the room 


lark, the pictures clear, the sound dis 
tinct, the room quiet, ete.? 
With the ot 


(b 
naterials, are helpful comments made 


projection silent 


to amplify the pupils’ understanding of 

the subject? 

4. Is the follow-up work effective? 
Does tollow-up discussion cla 

all 


lests prove that people de not see the 


the points for every pupil? (Note: 


ume things in any one picture. ) 
b Is the 


it seems desirable to further 


film shown a second time 
clarify 
he subject or to fix certain points more 
ioroughly in the minds of the students? 

c) Do the 


ading about the subject, related writ- 


pictures stimulate more 


7 
ral topics 


| art projects, or other 


d) Are tests used once in a while as 


check for 


termine whether they are getting the 


vou and the pupils to de- 


most from these materials? 


together with a choice of date 
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For vacation thrills, 
go Canadian Pacific to 


Banff and Lake Louise 


Banff Springs and Chateau Lake 
Lovise (40 
headquarters for fabulous 2- 4- 6- 


miles west) are your 
day all-expense tours...as low as 
$48.50 to $126.50, exclusive of 
rail fare. Covers rooms, meals, trips 
to Moraine Lake, Great Divide, 
Emerald Lake, other scenic spots. 


Ride, golf, swim, dance. 


For information, see your local agent, 
or Canadian Pacific—offices in 


principal cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Bask in our courteous service. 

See the Canadian Rockies on your 
way to Banff and Lake Louise 
Travel in comfort by air-conditioned 
Canadian Pacific diesel train. Fine 
food, picture-window views, foam 
rubber beds, our friendly service. In- 
quire about low-cost Coach and 
First Class fares. 








...and you’ll find Burlington’s colorful illustrated literature both 
helpful and interesting. Just mail the coupon... we'll be glad 
to send you complete information about the vacationland you 
prefer and the best way to get there. Travel independently or 
with a congenial, carefree Escorted Tour. Either way, you'll enjoy 
your vacation more if you Go Burlington! Remember — there’s 
no extra fare on any Burlington train! 


t  APLAWA OVA A een MOT till, 


‘for Friendly Vacation C P< 
for Colorful Y ion Counse 


BOOKLETS... 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
ee BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
. Dept. 613-A, 547 West Jackson Blyd., Chicago 6, III 
I am planning a summer vacation trip ‘‘via Burlington.” 
Please send me illustrated literature about a vacation in 


i 
See Your Ticket or Travel Agent 








Print Name 
Address 
City . —__Zone___ State_ 











Sound Advice 


RICK records in which separate 
performances are superimposed to 
make one-voice duets, trios, quartets 
and so on have become numerous since 
the advent of tape recording. Recently 
Patti Page’s duets with Patti Page and 
Les Paul's fantastic multiplications of 
his guitar and his wife’s voice have 
been enormously popular. Making such 
recordings with a single recording ma- 
chine has been impossible (up to now) 
because of the automatic erasing of 
previous sound when each recording is 
made 
Now the trick can be done with one 
Concertone recorder and the Concer- 
tone “S-O-S” (sound-on-sound) adaptei 
(only $19.95). Other tape recorders 
can be operated similarly if they have 
separate heads for erasing, recording, 


and reproducing. 


Using the Tape Recorder 


This is the title of a handsome 40- 
page booklet recently published by the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York. About half of the content is de- 
voted to educational uses of tapes, and 
about half to the operation of tape re- 
corders. The latter part, with 53 pictures 
and diagrams, should enable the most 
thumb-fingered of us to find the right 


knobs and buttons. 


Special Tape for Precious Records 


After a period of trial use by a few 
professional customers, Reeves Sound- 
craft has released to the public a new 
kind of tape unconditionally guaran- 
teed never to break or curl under con- 
ditions of normal use. This “Lifetime” 
tape has a base of DuPont “Mylar” (in 
fiber form this same. stuff is called 
“Dacron”) which is several times as 
strong as cellulose acetate tape. It is ex- 
pected to last indefinitely without 
shrinking, stretching, or drying out. A 
1,200 ft. reel costs $9.75. A trial 3” reel] 

150 ft.) is available for less than $2. 


Planning an A-V Center? 


No. 3 in the DAVI series of bro- 
chures on planning schools for the use 
of audio-visual materials, entitled The 
Audio-Visual Instructional Materials 
Center, was published in January. 
I'wice as long as its predecessors, its 
80 pages include simple, practical, and 
complete advice on organizing, admin- 
istering, housing, and equipping an 
audio-visual center for a school or for 
a school system. Bibliography of 77 
items; list of 89 manufacturers of equip- 
ment. Order from Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, National Education 
Assn., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; $1, single copy. 

—WiLtiaM J. TEMPLE 





The State of ETV 


T the present time there are still 
A only five TV stations on the air 
devoted primarily to serving the needs 
of education. Three of them, KUHT 

Houston KTHE (Los Angeles), 
KOMY-TV (Columbia, Mo.) are strict- 
lv non-commercial. WOI-TV (Ames, 
and WKAR-TV (East Lansing, 
Mich.), though they carry some com- 
mercial programs, are especially con- 
cerned with educational telecasting. 

Other ETV staticns are coming closer 
to their first air time. Seattle, Washing- 
ton’s station is now going up. Incident- 
illy, installation of antenna and trans- 
mitter is the job of advanced students 
in Edison Technical High School’s De- 
partment of Radio and Television. 

Pittsburgh's WQED is also 
ready to hit the air waves. Management 
of WQED has, it thinks, discovered a 
sure-fire method of finding the $200,000 
they estimate will be needed for annual 
operation of the station. They're offer- 
ing a monthly publication _ listing 
WQED’s programs for a $2 subscrip- 
tion. With 70,000 subscriptions in hand 
publication of the first issue, 

little thev. will 
minimum goal of 100,000 
Advertising space, sold un- 
der FC( will pay for print- 
ing and mailing costs. What’s more, in 
in effort to make WQED. serve its 
viewers most effectively, WQED Sub- 
scribers’ Guilds have been organized in 
ll districts in the 
irea. Members of these guilds will act 
iS program critics and program-idea- 


lowa 


about 


he tore 


there question 


seems 
reat h the IT 
subscribers 


( le arance 


station’s coverage 


ETV in various 
of planning and money-raising. 
file 
ve been granted. Countless men 
men with ETV on their minds, 
their eves, and receipts for con- 
their hands, 
tramping streets from Massachusetts to 


New Mexico soliciting funds for build- 


stations are 


as on $5 applications; 29 


nre in 


tributed money in are 


maintenance. 


no } 
ng on 


Springtime-Awardtime 

The first annual Lee de 
Award, offered bv the National Associa- 
tion for Better Radio and Television for 
consistent television and radio program- 
ming in the public interest, went to 
Hallmark Cards, Inc. Weekly Hallmark 
Hall of Fame programs (NBC-TV, Sun- 
day afternoons) dramatize the lives of 
statesmen, inventors, educators, ete. 
Hallmark also sponsored the two-hour 
Hamlet, Richard 11, and Amahl and the 


Forest 





Night Visitors. Congratulations to Hall- 
mark for this well-deserved honor and 
the policy responsible for it. 

The George Washington Gold Honor 
Medal, by the Freedoms 
Foundation, went this vear to the 
DuPont Company for its Cavalcade of 
America TV show John Yankee. Since 
this was the fourth time Cavalcade had 
won a Freedoms Foundation award, 
DuPont also received the Distinguished 
Service Scroll of the Foundation. 


presented 


What Goes When TV Comes? 


What happens when TV hits the 
average A.nerican home? Two students 
at Indiana University decided to find 
out. They questioned 150 Blooming- 
ton housewives whose rooftops testified 


37-T 


Proud Owners. They 


that they 
found, in part: 

Bloomington families read their news- 
papers as much as ever. 

They read about half as many maga- 
zines and books as they did “B.T.V.” 

About a third of them staved home 
used to. 


were 


more than they 
About a quarter changed meal hours 

to fit favorite program times. 
A bare (6.6 


claimed their voungsters spent less time 


fraction per cent) 
on lessons. 

They listened to radio about half as 
much as they did before. 

Three quarters of them had no quar- 
rel with the programs they saw. 

Most of them found commercials 
useful, average-to-powerful effect 
clever in presentation; but half thought 
there were too many. 


Radio: Exchange Tapes Requested! 


Remember our story about Station 
KVOK of the Kamehameha Schools in 
Honolulu? A_ letter from Robert F 

Continued on 39-T) 


page 


of South Dakota! 


Feel your cares just slip away in the 
matchless Black Hills of South Dakota! 


Here, where cool, blue lakes nestle between 


the deep-purple peaks of the highest 


mountains east of the Rockies . . . where 


flashing streams tumble over waterfall and 


rapid . . . where refreshing, mosquito-free 
nights lull you to restful slumber, 
sun-filled days are full of fun and high 


adventure—it’s in this happy land you'll take 


a new lease on life! This year, come— 
vacation in the beautiful Black Hills 
of South Dakota 


boty. WRITE for this 


FREE color folder 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HWY. COMM. 
A V. PANKOW, PUB. DIR. » PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 





Whistle-stop News 


Santa Fe’s new 


rails this summer 


IDING the 
I train-travelers some ple 
ducements. Heading the list 
portation tax reduction from 
First time in 13 ve 
downwards! Since 
in the U.S. is tax 


money If \ 


per cent, 
has gone 
anvwhere 
bound to save 
riding. 

Youll save 
coach fares between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. Both the Pennsylvania and 
SMO railroads have 
this run by one-third for a five-mont 
trial period. Even one concrete sai 
of fare cuts today is encouraging 


money, too mm) 


just cut prices on 
th 


Montreal — Quebec — St. Lawrence 
and Saguenay River Cruise. 


Price $159.00 


In addition, the NEA Travel Division’ 
program includes tours to: 
HAWAII 
WEST COAST 
CUBA FRENCH CANADA 
EUROPE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
WASHINGTON & VIRGINIA 


MEXICO 
ALASKA 


Travel economically and in 
the company of friends 


Write for colorful 1954 Travel Folder. 


Division of Travel Service 


don't have to be 


full-length dome car. 


“family ti 


The half fare 
lso lower vou! 


] 
ll one way fare; the othe 


budget. One parent pays 
parent and 


+_} 


children under 22 pay half-fare. You 


t parent to save money 


though. On Union Pacific trains the 


] 


“family applies to two on 


Same Saving 
1 
more idults traveling together, when 
they leave on a Monday Puesday, o1 
Wedne sday Under New York 


froup savings plan t three or mor idults 


Ce ntral S 


bv coach can buv a 


tor the 


iveling together 
single block ticket 


three quarters the reguilal 


party at 
yund-trip 
fare pe! 


Ne WW 


person. 


vistas are opener western 


POST-CONVENTION SPECIALS 


-. CANADA ... 
NEW ENGLAND 


Take advantage of your trip to 
New York this summer and join 


the post-NEA tours: 


convention 


New England Tour by motor coach. 

Travels through the Green and the 

White Mountains to the rocky coast 

of Maine, then to Salem and Boston. 
Price $115.00 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 16th STREET, 


WASHINGTON 6, 


itroduction of the 
double -cle ( ke I 


are already run- 


trippers with the 

full length dome ca 
Santa 
ning r betwee n Chic ago and Los Ange les 


Fes all-domers 
ind offer an unbroken view of western 
Pacific ten-mil- 
lion-dollar equipment program, includ- 
Astra dome cars. 


nes. Union plans a 


ing streamlined 


Budget meals are another  praise- 
vorthy innovation in rail travel. While 
gular-price meals will still be avail- 
otter 


reg 
passengers specials it low prices break- 
fast, 65 cents: lunch, 85 cents: 
one dollar. Spending only $2.50. per 


’ ] 
day for meals instead of paying dining 


] ] 
ible in diners, lounge cars will 


dinner, 


Car prices means quite a saving. 


Car Rentals 


Do vou drive? Then join the increas- 


ing number who enjov the advantages 
" : 

of combination rail-car trips. Such com- 

MATES AS Ue CTUZ Vsterm nave OMmces 

yal the Hertz Svst hav ff 

all major U. S. cities and 


Wi Weary 
reservations, 


tbroad). With 
} 


vou find a car awaiting you at the rail- 


id\ ice 


with no fuss or bother 
$6.65 


road station 


average a day, plus a 
of & cents which pays 
for gasoline, oil, and insurance. Split- 


three or four 


1 
Car rentals 


mile Age char Ut 


car Charges among 


party brings total cost way down 


indiv idual 
Package Bargains 
particularly 


ote red b 


Not new this vear, but 
Weste li 
i number of the larger rail lines 
Pacific, tor 
good National Park packages One 12- 
covering Brvce Canvon, Grand 
anvon, Zion National Park 
sreaks, Salt Lake City, and 
ibout $250 plus tax, from Chi- 
Another California 

to Yosemite Natio 

Angeles, San Francisco, Hol 
Riverside San Diego nd 
Mexico, costs about $250 fo 


dav trip. 
! ] 
slacier Park stop-over tours planned 


he Burlington 


] ; 
good are the tours \ 


Union 


example, has a number of 


lav tou 
edar 


Denver, 


Route feature one 
: : eh 
ind three-day visits S24 D346, 


d $55). Price includes mot coach 
ransportation launch fare Wo Medi 
1¢ L ake ) 


Fi city 


Burlington Route has a 


hotel 1 . 
1OteL TOOMS, Aalic meals 


J 
slickers who want to rough 
} 7 


Yooad Gude 


+ 


» Western dude ranch vacat 


vilities. M. EE. M. 


1¢ I) 
1OTk POssl 





The State of ETV 


Contin ed from page 37-T) 


Ritterhoff, Station Manager for KVOK, 
suggests an exchange, via tape, of pro- 
between the Kamehameha 

ols and other schools and colleges 

a half-hour tape at 7% ips on Hawaii 

ind its music by his students for a half- 
hour tape of similar materials by yours 
Write to Robert F. Ritterhoff, Station 
Manager KVOK. The Kamehameha 
Schools, Kapalama Hts., Honolulu, T.H. 


For Your Reading Information 

What Educational TV Offers You is 
an excellent pamphlet by Jack Mably. 
Sound, challenging and realistic. Avail- 
able from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
East 28th St., New York 16, 25 cents 


Pamphlet #203). 


Shadow and Substance 

As we go to press, Governor Dewey 
has signed a bill which appears to re- 
verse his heretofore consistent stand 
against granting State approval for 
ETV in New York. When the Gov- 
ernor’s olive branch was first held out 
there was rejoicing among educators. 
Further study of the bill, however, in- 
dicates that rejoicing was premature 
because there are some unfortunate 
strings tied to the heart changing. Jack 
Gould devoted his February 21 Radio- 
CV column in the New York Times to 
an examination of the legislation, espe- 
cially Section 7. This section contains 
a warning that ETV charters in New 
York will be revoked if any of the per- 
sonnel in a station is proven subversive 
which, as Gould points out, is good and 
proper. But riding along with the sub- 
versive prohibition is another not so 
good or so proper, ‘#., 

“The inclusion of partisan or political 
materials in a broadcast . . . shall be 
basis for termination of the charter.” 

Here lies the danger, for to quote 
from the Times column: 

“To avoid the inclusion of partisan 
material is to make impossible the art 
of teaching. The arts, history, com- 
merce, literature, and drama—almost 
every phase of human endeavor—at 
some time falls in the political arena. 

How can a teacher present a round- 
ed, balanced presentation of issues if 
he cannot include frankly partisan ma- 
terial from all sides?” 

What is the function of education 
n a democracv—whether it be class- 
room or air-wave education—if it isn’t 
to teach people how to use their minds 
n freedom? And how can vou learn 
to use your mind in freedom if you're 
not allowed to know all sides of all 
questions? Let the educator beware that 

doesn't lose the substance of educa- 

¢ the form of educational 
Nancy FAuLKNER 





Liam 
VIRCGCINI 
as George Washington 
knew it 
RNRENENELNELEREREREL 


A 


E-CREATED Williamsburg brings back the days 
when Washington made his headquarters at Wythe 
House, dined at Raleigh ‘Tavern and courted 
Martha Custis. In addition to its historic 
importance, Williamsburg is a complete 
vacation community with something of in- 
terest for everyone. Golf, tennis, swimming, 
cycling, garden tours, motor trips. Fine lodg- 
ings in modern hotels, colonial guest houses 

and restored taverns. 


WILLIAMSBURG LODGE & TAVERNS 


s ”) 


WILLIAMSBURG INN & COTTAGES 
Dout rom 


s1om 


“PLAN NOW FOR A 


WONDERFUL SUMMER 


af 


Yes, it’s time to make your plans—for an 
Ontario vacation that you'll never forget! 
No wonder so many people spend happy 
vacation daysin Ontario! There’ssomuch 
to see—so much to do. You may tour 
on smooth super-highways, through 
miles and miles of breath-taking 
scenery. You'll visit famous historic 
sites—relax on sandy beaches, and 
swim in clear blue lakes. And you'll be 


pleasantly surprised at how 
Denise McDonald, Room 30-A Ontario Travel 


lirrle ' r . . 
little your Ontario vacation Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, Ontario 


Please send me literature for Ontario Vacations as 
checked below: 

North West North South East 
South West Central 


will cost. Start planning now 


. send in this coupon today 


QuAR? 


CANADA-VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


STREET. . ws cccccccccccccecs 


PLEASE PRINT 








Come! Enjoy 
the clean blue sea 
golden sun and silver sands 
Swim, sail, play golf, fish for 
bass or tuna—or just relax in a 
story book setting on romantic old 


CAPE COD 


Write fer color map and directory, telling when 
coming, length of stay, number rooms needed 
» whether hotel, guest house or housekeeping 
& cottage is desired to Cape Cod 
2 Chamber of Commerce 


Hyannis 49. Mass | 





HOME 


New PLASTIC 












CRAFT 
wake WT _ Couns 
exter fast eatetae 

NE ev Plastic Jewelry, Novelties, Signs, 
Lamps, Toys, Furniture, Gifts 
Amazing new Plasti Ww } 


rking 
Course for MEN and WOMEN tells 


and shows how to fabricate 


laminate, color, mold, internal carve, 
etc., in ecasy-t master w Is and 
pictures No special tools needed 
All plastics and materials for 23 
PROJECTS included in ¢ rse. | 
Course actually pays for itself Make | 
popular plastics items for EXTRA | 
INCOME! Writ FREE intor- | 


mation TODAY 


Interstate Training Service 
Dept. C52-E, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


eS 3 ; 


we’ 


- 


% 
Wy *SSOCiAT\ON 
. WVanapre ww, 


9” Travel and Reservation 


and specifies prices 


6" x 
Lists, grades 
S. motels, 
Describes 


124 page, 
GUIDE 
for rated U. 
and resorts. 
sports and points of interest 
ard reference book by airlines 
tour bureaus. This year enjoy 
planned travel. ATA Travel 
tion GUIDE, $1, postpaid 


AMERICAN TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1021 Zuelke Bidg., Wisc 


hotels, motor courts 
facilities, 
Used as stand 
travel agents, 
relaxed, 


regional 


and Reserva- 


* Appieion 


Red Brick House 
MEREDITH, N. H 


The Vacation Spot You've Been Looking For! 








Here you can relax in quiet « 

Comfortable bedrooms; wonderfu 

enjoy strolling down shady ‘ 

and swimming in beautif Lz ] 

sa:ikee. Shop leisurely in Old New England 
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time 
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From the 
the Keys 


THEN you come to New York City 

for the NEA convention’ or 
otherwise—vou are more than halfway 
to other alluring travel goals. Northeast 
lies New England; south lies the newest 
summer travel frontier. Florida and the 
Caribbean, less than six hours away by 





all 


Before vou go, though, why not try 
a week of schooner cruising on Long 
Island and Block Island sounds? The 
90-foot, two-masted schooner North- 
wind will sail every Monday from City 
Island (NYC) beginning June 28th; 
$75 per week. For fresh-air relaxing, 
vou can’t beat it! (Schooner Cruises, 
P. O. Box 64, Pelham, N. Y.) 


New England attractions this sum- 
mer range from open-air concerts in the 
Berkshires (Tanglewood) by some of 
the nation’s finest musicians through art 
exhibits to summer theatres by the 
score. Famous Westport (Conn. ) Coun- 
ty Playhouse will Twelfth 
Night and put the proceeds into the 
building fund for the new Shakespear- 
ean Festival Theatre planned for Strat- 


pre duce 


ford, Conn. 

Come to New England for fishing 
contests, county fairs, square dances, 
historical sites, clambakes, sailing  re- 


and the “Blessing of the Fleet” 
on Cape God. 

Eastern Air Lines will help you tour 
the Land of the Bean and the Cod with 
its Happy Holiday vacation packages 
One package includes a complete New 
$85.64 plus air fare 
other city to 


gattas, 


England bus tour, 
from New York 
Boston 

\ car-rental Happy Holi 


(Or any 


lay plan pro 


vides you with a drive-yourself new 
Ford or Chevrolet for a five- to 14-day 
independent tour. The former runs to 
$39.40 per person (plus air fare); the 
latter, $156 per person (plus air fare 


suggested itineraries 


You re 


y 
and hotel reservations are 


given 
mi ide for vou 
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1 split the cost 


Sign up some friends anc 


Heading South? 
from a recent Na 
Jank Vacation 


] 
rie 


sun-tanned 
Airlines “Pigg, 
| can endors¢ | lo 


Still 


tional 
preview a’s charms 


a pertect “leave-vour-troubles-behind 


Off-season rates in summer bring 


place 

Miami 
average 
balmy ocean breezes kee p the 


1 , 
much nearer the 


and its environs 


por ketbook, 


teacher's and 


mind off 


the thermometer 
unk vour coins in a National Piggy 
Bank vacation package this summet 
id what do vou get? \ week's stay fo 











Cape to 























Boutwel 
“Hear Ye, Hear Ye, Welcome to the 
Cape,” cries the Provincetown Town Crier. 


$19 at an ocean-front hotel with all the 
Air fare and meals 
For an additional 
rental car at your 
A special 


social trimmings 
extra, of course! 
$16.95 you have a 
disposal for the seven days. 
service of the Cotoure Company’s car- 
rentals is their night-operating Mobile 
Unit your car is full 
of gas no extra 
charge. 
aire feeling. ) 

Daily helicopter flights are the latest 
between Miami and Holly 


which sees that 
and oil each morning 
(Gives vou that multi-million 


in air-traftic 


wood, Bal Harbour, Ft. Lauderdale 
Delray Beach, and West Palm Beach 
Fiving National’ S seven-passengel ‘cop 


as relaxing na D¢ -7 
vibration at 


ter is as simple 
Only differences 
the straight-up take-off and more noise 
flight. You'll feel a little like 


brothers you pro 


are more 


during the 
the Wright 


pe lle shadows going round 


as see 


and round 


, 
above you 

add a 
One 


Florida 


tourist attractions 
to a Florida fling 
of the Sea 
as Highway about 70 
Miami In these large 
waterwavs sharks 


turtles and 


[wo new 


touch 1S 
Theatre 


Overse 


salty 
the 
Key S 


on the 


miles south of 
hatchery type 


barrac uda 


play 
stingravs 
ot the 


staring eves 


eels 
othe I 
all 


trained porpoises 


‘ . 
Vari-colored creatures sea 


»blivious of vour Two 


put on an hourly show 


with 16-foot le aps 

McKee’s Sunken Treasure at Planta 
tion Key, Florida, is also new. From a 
small cruiser, vou don diving helmet 
and “fins” to search the bottom of the 


ocean for long-lost loot 


Marcaret E. McDonaLp 








Q. How can I advise a teen-age girl 
who is troubled with acne?—M. B. 


4. Acne, which is an inflammation of 
he deeper layers of the skin, may be 
caused by digestive disturbances, over- 
eating of carbohydrates, constipation, 
nervousness, fatigue, improper care of 
the skin, or allergies. Therefore, proper 
rest, exercise, and a diet that includes 
fresh fruits, vegetables, milk, and other 
protective foods can do much to im- 
prove the condition. 

Also important is thorough washing 

the face with a mild soap and hot 
water at least twice a day. This should 
be followed by a rinse with cold water. 
Emphasize the “hands-off” policy or 
there may be increased infection and 
scarring. The use of soothing medica- 
tion with drying properties may be 
helpful—there is one that is flesh-tinted 
to hide the blemish while it works. If 
the case is severe, consult a physician. 

Such skin difficulties may cause emo- 
tional problems for teen-agers. Patience 
is needed for the acne cannot be cleared 


up Ove r-night. 


Q. Is it safe to eat “tenderized” ham 
without further cooking?—D. L. 


A. Hams labeled “tenderized” have 
been treated during processing so that 
no live trichinae remain in the meat. 
Any cured, smoked ham marked with 
the round purple U. S. inspection stamp 
is safe to eat as it is. However, a ten- 
derized ham is usually cooked for a 
hort period of time in the home to give 


i 
a well-done texture and flavor. 


Q. Who or what is the Wetzel Grid? 
I believe it has something to do with 
health education.—Mrs. F. W. 


4. The Wetzel Grid, which was de- 
veloped by a physician, Dr. Norman C. 
Wetzel, is a chart for measuring the 
growth of a child. The chart has nine 
channels and each child, by a series of 
measurements, is placed in the channel 
vhich is his normal growth channel and 
indicates his own body tvpe. By chart- 
ng weight and height over a period of 
time, it is possible to determine if the 
child is growing at his proper rate or if 
there is any growth failure. 

The Wetzel Grid has been used effec- 
tively in many classrooms to illustrate 
to students how thev grow and the im- 
portance of good health habits and good 

itrition. The chart is published by 
NEA Service, Inc., 1201 16th St.. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


JACQUELINE DE Gou™mols 





A night in - 


“Santa Fe 


New Mexico 


y 


“—-* @ “Sees 


On your trip West via 


Plan to stop over for a night in 

Santa Fé, New Mexico—the 

heart of the most interesting 100 

square miles in America. See the Land of Pueblos, 
prehistoric cliff dwellings, historical missions and 
primitive villages “where time stands still.” 


LA FONDA—“‘The Inn at the End of the Trail” 


It’s an event in itself to spend a night at La Fonda— 
the lovely, picturesque hotel, facing the historic old 
Plaza. You'll love its old Spanish-Indian atmosphere and 
simple Southwest hospitality. Charming, restful guest 
rooms. Fred Harvey dining room. Popular La Cananita 
lounge. Native orchestra and entertainment. 


INDIAN PUEBLO TRIPS 

Your Santa Fe rail ticket allows stop-over privileges 
for one, two or three-day trips to the Indian Country in 
the Indian-detour Gray Line sightseeing cars. See Pueblo 
Indians in their colorful ceremonial dances, or fasci- 
nating rituals, wearing authentic costumes centuries old. 
Watch Indian handicraft workers of their trade garbed 
in their many-hued blankets. 


Let us tell you about this delightful stopover on your trip 
to or from California via Santa Fe. Just mail coupen 


SANTA FE RAILWAY, Dept. A-ST, Room 333 
80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, IIlinois 


Please send me further information on reservations for la Fonda and 
indian trips in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Nome. 





Address 








City 
























For Summer Reading 







Watch for these: The Execution of 
Private Slovik, by William Bradford 
Huie (Duell, Sloan & Pierce-Little, 





the only 





Brown, $3.50), true story of 
American soldier to be executed for de 
sertion since 1864; U.S. Grant and the 
Military Tradition (Little, Brown, $3) 
by Bruce Catton, outstanding biography 
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booklet 


Designed especially 
for young people 








now and in the future. 
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Easy-to-use charts are 





pose. 
Young Moderns was pre-tested in 
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Money Management 


Written in students’ language, this new booklet explains how 
young people can plan their spending to get the things they want 
Money Management for Young Moderns is 
a complete guide to making a plan for spending. 
basic philosophy of money management, geared to the student's 
It encourages savings 


included. 


the country. It provides a new, easy way to train students in the 


art of making wise handling of money a part of their daily lives. 


Your own copy free! Use coupon on page 46-T 


rials prepared especially to train 
youth in the importance of money management. We believe our neu 
booklet fills this gap by providing sound, stimulating information to 
help them develop a skill they will need throughout their 
lives. Send for your copy today. You will also receive our 
free program folder which describes our complete Money 


Household Finance Corporation 
Cons 
919 North Michigan Avenue 


Please send me a tree copy ot Vone y Vance 
ment for Young Moderns plus 
at 10¢ each and a free copy of the Money Man- 
vent Program folder 


agen 


by this year’s non-fiction winner of the 
National Book Award; The Man Behind 
Roosevelt (World, $4.75) 
of McHenry Howe by 
issistant, Lela Stiles: VMargare :. 
Story of a Modern Princess 
Hall, $2.95) Marion 
Crawford, heart-warming 

account of England’s Princess 
Rochester, by Charles Norman 
$3), biography of the witty 
notorious Earl of the Restoration pe- 
riod Also The Indian VW ars of the 
West, by Paul I. Wellman (Doubleday, 
$5), recounting the principal struggles 
between the white man and the Indian; 


fascinating 
his 
the 
Prentice 


storv of Louis 


by ‘Crawhe 
behind-the 
scCenvIeS 


Rake 


Crown 





It includes the 


but saving for a pur 
Money Management for 


actual classrooms throughout 


— a a 


umer Education Department No SI 
ago 11, Illinois 
1ge- 


copies | 








Why Dictators?, by George W. F. Hall 
garten (Macmillan, $5.50), careful 
examination of the causes of dictator 
ships from 600 B.C. to the present 
Hate, Ridicule, and Contempt, by Jo 
seph Dean (Macmillan, $3.75), stimu 


lating collection of libel cases; Of 
Whales and Men, by R. B. Robertson 
Knopf, $4), May Book-of-the-Month 


selection, exciting fare about modern 


whaling 


More about Paperbacks 

Doubleday announces pocket - size 
editions of Catholic books under the 
title of Image Books. Eight volumes are 
scheduled for September with such 
titles as Our Lady of Fatima, by Wil- 
liam Thomas Walsh; Damien the Leper, 
by John Farrow; and The Spirit of 
Catholicism, by Karl Adam. Prices will 
range from 25 to 50 cents. 

New paperbooks of interest to social 
studies classes: A Brief History of the 
United States, by Franklin Escher, Jr. 
(New American Library, cents ) ; 
The United States Political System and 
How It Works, by David C. Coyle 
(NAL, 25 cents); and Our American 
Government, by Congressman Wright 
Patman (Bantam, 35 cents), with ques- 
tions and answers on our Government 


25 


and the way it works. 

Welcome fiction from 
Popular Library which will publish a 
paper edition of Saul Bellow’s Adven- 
tures of Augie March, National Book 
Award winner, early in 1955; and from 
Garden City and Permabooks which are 
now reprinting Margaret Mitchell’s 
classic Gone with the Wind (in boards, 
$1.98, in paper cover, 75 cents). Short- 
story fans are enthusiastic about Anchor 
Books’ paper edition of The Country 
Firs and Other Stories, by Sarah Orne 
Jewett, with a preface by Willa Cather, 
85 cents. Penguin Books have just is- 
sued editions of Little Women, by 
Lcuisa May Alcott, and The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn, 65 cents each. 
One of the most readable paper edi- 
tions of Little Women 
recently is published by Teen Age Book 

TAB) Club, 


Reference Briefs 

How to Write Reports, by Calvin D. 
Linton (Harper, $2.75), full of ideas 
on report writing for teachers and oth- 
ers; You Have a Point There, by Eric 
Partridge (British Book Centre, $2.75), 
complete guide to punctuation with a 
chapter on American practice, by John 
Clark, Univ. of Minn.; How to Prepare 
for College Entrance Examinations, by 
Samuel Brownstein and Mitchel Weiner 
Barron’s Educational Series, $3.95); 
Television Writing and Selling, by Ed- 
Barry (The Writer, 


, gives complete information on 


news comes 


we hav e seen 


35 cents. 


ward Roberts 


$5.75 
[V writing from choosing the story to 
Harpy FINCH 


selling the s¢ ript 





Let Joe—or Daisy—run your projector! 


AV Made 


1° YOU train able students to run 
school projectors? to handle other 
udio-visual equipment? If vou do, do 
vou have an organized program for this 
tramingr 

Mrs. Dorothy Hind, Niles Township 
High School, Skokie, Ill., invites able 
students to try out as school projector 
»perators. Those who quality receive 
training from experienced student op- 
erators under Mrs. Hind’s supervision. 
Mrs. Hind’s audio-visual equipment 
includes projectors, 


16mm sound 


filmstrip projectors, two opaque 


five 
three 
projectors, and three phonographs. ) 
On completion of training, student 
yperators receive membership cards in 
the Operators Club this 
club takes a 
Ampro ¢ 


serves fwo 


Once a veu 
Chicago to visit 
orporation’s factory. The trip 


To he Ip students 


trip to 


purpose s 
understand how a projector works and 
ilso as a reward for performing an out 


standing 


g service. 

The “text” for Mrs. Hind’s training 
urse for student operators is Hand- 
hook for Audio-Visual Aids Club. Mrs. 
Hind the Handbook herself, 
based on ten ve experience as A-V 
school. Here is a sum- 

Handbook. You may find 


valuable in 


N¢ hool 


wrote 


ars 


marv of the 
Mrs. Hind’s 


vour program tor trammg student pro- 


suggestions 


mectionists 


Student Handbook 


Qualifications 
To be a member of the Operators 
vou must keep up mn your regu- 
| work 
ou must become familiar with all 
isual-aids equipment, be able to 
ind operate it. 


ivs be courteous to teachers. 


ou are rendering a valu 


yur school and you 


worth-while training for 


to business. You have 


vith expensive equip 


General Instruction» 

You ma } mw | Ope rate a 
to duty 
Watch 

notices. It 
of the day, 
the 
A-\ 


room 1 


visual aid room. 


‘ 


In room. for 


operator 
rewound, in 


m 1s 


1 
returned to the 


Setting Up Projector 
Keep electric « 


rds straight and out 
Place spe aker on solid 


‘asier 


Two of Mrs. Hind’s A-V “aids” head for 
a classroom showing of a history film. 


base, at approximately the height of, 
and near, the ( This 


sound appear to come trom image on 


screen, makes 
screen.) Focus projector on screen be- 
fore threading 

Use great care in placing film around 
sprockets. Projectors using three film 
to move film make 
torn 


claws” or “fingers 


it easier to handle film” with 
sprocket holes, Film will continue un- 
interrupted even if two SUCCESSIVE 
sprocket holes are torn 

Turn projectors by hand betore start- 
ing motor. To start projector: Turn on 
let 
turn on motor switch; turn on lamp 
Purn off vol- 


off 


volume control] tubes warm up); 


switch. To stop projector 


ume control; turn off lamp; turn 


motor switch 


Operation 
ind tone controls as 
required — by the 
Don't allow it to blast. A good operator 

] with the 


familiarizes himself 
Unusual sounds, such as 


Adjust volume 


condition of room. 


sound ot 


his projecton 


that 


Cra Warn an 


Veve 


caused by al bad splice 
ilert operator to check his film 


ate pore ctor 


take 


' 
Vires 


To disconnect the ord hold ot 
Dont on Dont 
vith projector when 


YO 


the 
let 
Vou are 
for it. 

Mrs 
her school informed about audio-visual 
aids and the help available by writing 
periodic newsletters to them. In addition 
4-V activities, Mrs. Hind teaches 
How does she do it 
pro- 


plug 
anyone tamper 

] , 
In charge Alt responsible 


Hind keeps fellow teachers in 


to her 
four classes daily 
all? She 49 


jectionists te help her! 


has trained student 


Travelers 


Agree On 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 


CHECKS 


They’ inguage, where- 


ever are accepted like 
stolen, you 
ssued in $10, 
ns. Cost 


B y them 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Bocked by The Notional! City Bank of New York 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Havana 
14TH SESSION 


June 10 to July 
12 to July 17 


Registration—Mail 


Personal: July 
MATRICULATION FEES Fu 
partial $10.00 per credit. Ot 
$6.00: late registration fee (July 
July 21): $3.00 


Courses of Special Inte 
American Teacher 
FLEMENTARY- Begin: 
mentary Spanish, Oral 
ner Spanish Spelling ar 
INTERMEDIATE Inte 
Spanish Grammar Spar 
Spanish Conversation. Prot 
Spanish as a Foreign I 
Diction Commercial Spar 
ADVANCED: Advanced 
for Teaching Spanish, Hist 
ish Language with Spec 
Spanish in America Adva 
Spanish Grammati 
NUMEROUS COURSES OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY R 
ITALIAN, GERMAN: ARTS. MUSIK 
ER SPECIAL COURSES 
MASTER'S DEGREE IN SPANISH ( 
plete information furnished p eq 
VETERANS: Veterans must present 
quired authorizations and othe j 
upon matriculation 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITI 
Varied and interesting ex ) ) 
theatrical performances 
University gym, the use of 
the beach; a series of lectur 
hibitions 
LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 
School will furnish a list of apy 
ings offering special rate to st 


det 
Address requests for infor? 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Havana - Havana, Cuba 














Study French in PARIS 


Alliance Francaise 


101, Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6 


The oldest French School for foreigners 
closely and officially connected with 
the University of Paris 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 


open all year round 
Summer Courses (July-August) 


Artistic sight-seeing Cine-Club 
YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME! 
Write 


today for full details 








—Your Opportunity— 


for high potential income, representing 
tablished trade association 

If you'd like to rece! 
mission for presenting a 
proposition to concerns 
write for tacts 

This 37-vear old associatio 
paid memberships ‘leader 
ofters a sound, much-needed 
service Nearly every , 
the mails to get business wi 
for the help you bring. You 
echelon companies. We eq 
sent the benefits visually 

No foot-in-door methods r 
No pressure. You'll like this and the ear 
ings it brings you 

Could be permanent. Carefully screens 
staff must be ready early summer. Write 
George V. Rumage for full details today 


Direct Mail Advertising Assn., Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 











Coming to the convention? See ‘Round 
the Clock in New York City,’ page 25-T 





New Films and Filmstrips 


New Films 
Sor iable Six to Noisy Nine 
mins., color Ages and 
Your Children Walking—20 
Varriage Series, Set 2: Who's 
18 mins., Jealousy—16 mins., In 
Trouble—14 


From 
ibout 20 new 
Stages film 
minis 
Right 
Time of mins. Text-Film 
Dept McGraw-Hill Book Co 330 
West 12nd st New York 

Operation Hurricane—27 mins.; Eng 
lish Pageantry—10 mins olor; Bridge 
of Time 16 mins., color Plan fol Coal 

20 mins. British Intormation Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Between Two Worlds—14 mins 
Major Religions of the 
color Preface to 
b&w or color. En 


Wil 


Tran 
b&w o1 color 
World—20 
Chemistry 


mins 
16 mins., 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films 
mette, I] 

Johnny 
about 9 mins 
School Habits, 
Habits, Good Health Habits, Social 
Habits, General Safety. Cornell Film 
Co 1501 Broadway, Ne York 36 
N. ¥ 

Le Mont Saint-Michel—colon 
Beauty in 


and Mr. Do Right series 
each. Now 
Trafic Safety 


aly tilable 


Hlome 


French 
Ol English commentary 
Stone 10 
shvilv's sculpture. Audio Visual Mate 
Wavne Uni 


mins., color. George Papa 
rials Consultation Bureau 
Detroit 1, Mich. 
America Comes of Age—57 
[he Living Past—15 
Film Classic Exchange, 11 East 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
of the Atom—13 
Handel Film Corp., 6926 
Holly wood 28 Calif 
Working and Playing to Health—35 
Film Bureau, 57 


Chicago. Il 


menstru 


versity 
mins 
Ms each se 
ries } 
Main St 
Magic 
12% mins 


Melrose Ave 


films, each 


mins. International 
East Jackson Blvd 
Molly Grows [ p 
ation. Medical Arts Productions, 11 
West 42nd St... New York 36, N. ¥ 
Night Is My Kingdom—109 
Pepe Le Moko—86 mins. Both French 
with English subtitles. \istress of the 
Vountains—90 mins Italian with Eng 
lish subtitles. Trans-World Films, Inc 
2209 East 75th St., Chicago 49, Ill 
Wonders of Plant Growth 
Gold Rush Boy—16 mins. Color or b&w 
Churchill - Wexler | Productions SO] 
North Seward St Los Angeles 38 
Calif 
{ Day at 
School—20 
yhysically handicapped children; Hou 
o Make a Puppet—12 mins., b&w o 
color; How to Make a Mask—10 mins 
Story of King Midas—10 
color. Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 
Mozart and His Musi 
and His Music, Schubert 
Vusic—about 13 each 


15 mins 


mis 


10 mins 


Boulevard 


Washington 


! 
mins., color, program tor 


I 
t 
/ 
i 


color mins., 


Beethoven 
and His 


mins color or 


, ! r ‘ t 

In a scene from Operation Hurricane 

uniforms are tested on dummies. 

b&w. Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water 
St Chicago I]) 

At This Momeni—26 


railroad contributions to 


mints color 


progress and 
Associa 


1 ee fer 2 


American CCOTOTIIN Free loan 


347 M idison Ave 


tion Films 


New Filmstrips 
Introduction to Maps 
color; What Is a Map?—27 frs., Coast 
Lines and Their Symbols—27 frs., Land 
and) Their Symbols—31_ frs 
Lakes, Rivers and Their Symbols—30 
trs., Towns, Cities and Their Symbols 
30 frs. The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 
The South color, about 60 
frs. each; [ Understanding 
Numbe rs color Words. Their 
Origin Spelling 6 strips 
Visual Ed cation 
Chicago 14, Ill 


color 


5 filmstrips 


| orms 


$ strips 
sing and 
6 strips 
l Se and 
color. Society fo 
1345 Diversey Pkwy 
Tools Se hles 


Includes encvclo 


Library 6 strips 
about 45. frs 


Reader s 


each 
almanacs 
Young 


New 


pedias Guide 
atlases 


fist St 


gazetteers, 
IS East 


vearbooks, 
America Films 
York 17. 
Knights of the Round Table 
background data; | 
MGM s teature Edu 
Recreational Guides, Inc 
1630 Springfield Ave., Maplewood, N.J 
4 Class Studies Rubber 
studies, upper elementary Junion 
H. S. Free from Public Relations Dept 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 7 


1 b&w 


deals with color 


scenes trom film 


cational & 


social 


and 


Firestone 
Ohio 

Th Middl West 
to 60 frs. each; Birds 
and Help Us 
trs. each. S. V. E 

Fundamentals of 
strips, color, about 25 frs The 
Middle Atlantic States—9 strips, color, 
about 25 frs Building of a House 
9 strips, about 25 frs 
Spanish Explorers—6 strips, color, about 
50 frs. each. Eve Gate House, Long 
Island Citv 1, N. Y VERA FALCONER 


4 strips color, 50 
How They Live 
5 strips color about 15 
Geography LO 


each 


each 


color each 








National Film Awards Scholastic Teacher 
(Continued from page 20-T) Index 


SUMMER SESSION 





Oklahoma and Its Ne al Resources— ° . 
ahoma an t itura esource Sept. 23, 1953—May 5, 1954 The University 


30 mins., color. The land, products and 
people of Oklahoma and importance of its 

: - . Note: Letters indicate month. Example: “r3-24T 

natural resources. Produced by Frederick means March 3 oate 24. T stands for Teacher of Rochester 
K. Rockett Co. for the Sinclair Refining Edition 


Co. Producer—R. Kk. Rockett. Director— . 

: aoe Audio-Visual Aids: see also Falconer, Faulk- = 
Paul Lord. Script—Eric Strutt. Editors— ner, Temple. Films That Teach (John E June 28 August 6 
Alfred H. Higgins, Paul Lord. Cameraman Braslin), My5-8T | 

Patrick Corbett. Artist—George Coart. — - —~- 7 eS | Programs for teachers, super- 
. eed ie . E chair ravel, N4-42T; ibliography of | . “ ae a a 
Actors: Griff Barnett as editor, Michael Current Books (Hardy Finch), N4-10T: visors and administrators. Small 
Chapin as office boy. Distributed by the Book Club for You, N4-15T; Books Boys 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Enjoy (Iris Vinton), N4-13T; Books to vate instruction. 
Pittsburgh 13. Pa Grow On (Bery] Parker), N4-18T; Double 

: - abe Your Reading Speed, N4-12T; Drama Spot ? : 

Using Bank Credit—10 mins. Properly (on acting), S23-41T; For Homemakers & Spacious Campus near center of 
used credit as constructive force which can Hobbyists, D2-26T; I Like These (Max city. Comfortable housing; excel- 
lead to comfort, enjoyment, and_ profits. Herzberg), N4-16T; On Nutrition, N4-41T; lent meals. 

P ] 1} | il | . Step into Space (best of new science fic- 

roduced by Caravel Films for the Ameri- tion), S23-42T; Teaching Slow Learners 

can Bankers Association. Director—Mauri (Samuel Beckhoff). S$23-14T. Summer theater and opera. Mu- 

Goldberg. Script—E. R. Murkland. Editors Book Bazaars: 07-24T; Mr3-22T; Ap?7-44T sical events sponsored by East- 
>, VW Pie ee , oat Book Week: Aids, N4-33T an Sc Music. 

Paul ge Larry Kre« ger. Camera Bookmobile: S23-51T: ©7-20T: D2-33T: man School of Musi 
man—Harold Muller. Planning and super- Ja6-27T: Mr3-21T: My5-42T 
vision—Film Counselors, Inc. Distributed Conventions: English Convention forecast Rochester has cool weather, 
by the American Bankers Association, 12 and report, N¢-29T, Jas-18T; Social Stuches beautiful parks, nearby lakes and 
East 36th St.. New York 16. a tg forecast and report, N4-25T, wooded hills. Friendly Canada is 

SEER Extra-Curricular Activities: Putting Life 
into Learning (Dr. Dean M. Schweick- 
hard), O7-8T 
NEW INSIGHTS— Falconer, Vera (Films and Filmstrips) : Cata- For circular, catalog and 


SUPERIOR TRAINING log Listings, O7-48T; Career Films, Mr3- information write to: 
18T; Films for ‘54, Ja6-25T; Films for 


SUMMER SCHOOL Sorat stetenst tian Awents’ mmveet: | t gmaven op we Guise Seema 


June 28 to August 7 National Filmstrip Awards, Ap7-9T; New “ g 
Film Fare, N4-35T; New Films and Film- University of Rochester 


Distinguished faculty in Elementary and strips, $23-54T; O7-55T; N4-35T; D2-35T; Rochester 3, New York 

Secondary Education and Schooi Adminis- Ja6-30T: F3-38T: Mr3-55T: Ap7-46T; My5- 

tration. Interesting workshops. Also a well 44T: Provocative Fil F3-30T: Visually 

rounded program in Arts and Sciences , rovocative llms, -d ° isuall) 

wheek aunetsioiiaaliaiden de ape sth New, D2-35T; Where to Find the RIGHT 
u y register by mail until June ° Film. O7-48T 


in person through June 30. For detailed 
information about courses, write to: Faulkner, Nancy (Radio & Television) 


Broadcasting Is Your Business, F3-9T; H 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL Join Up! D2-32T; Learn to Look-Listen, University of 
College Hall, Univ. of Pennsylvania N4-38T; Schools on the Air, Ja6-22T; TV 
. Philedeiphio 4, Pe. Score Card, S23-36T; Where to Find Re- CA Li FO R NY IA 
° cordings and Scripts, O7-38T 
a r J a . | + . a 
/ 4 Finch, Hardy R.: Bibliography of Current 
UA I} ERS! I } of | Books, N4-10T; Gifted Child, Mr3-13T; SUMMER 
ie Wale Voll alt Vex . > Mail Bag, O7-18T; NCTE Convention Fore- 
TM AWAABUNOMEE cx anc Report, N&-257, Jas-I8T. To Make SESSIONS 
~ Reh 7 Siaiebudes n | Teaching Easier, S23-32T; Trends in Eng- 
lish Teaching, My5-17T; Tune in These At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Ideas, Ja6-10T; Unbury the Bard, Ap7-36T Each—June 21 to July 31; August 2 te 
History: see Long, Harold M September 11. Tuition Fee $51 for each 
Journalism (Stanley Solomon): Architects Sonlien 
Ideal Journalism Workshop, Ja6-6T; Bet- 


INVEST ter Yearbook Photos, Ap7-15T; Brighten ; : 
Your Budget, S23-44T; Columns Where At SANTA BARBARA-—One Session of Six 


YOUR Students Rate the Entertainment World, Weeks. June 28 to August 7. Tuition 
VACATION WHEATON COLLEGE F3-26T; Portrait of a Press Adviser, My5- Fee $5! 

12T; Short Cuts to Journalism, N4-39T; 
_ SUMMER SCHOOL Sources and Aids, O7-42T; Starting a At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
School Magazine, D2-34T Where to Find Weeks. June 21 to July 31. Tuition Fee 
SUMMER Special work in Teacher Train- Journalism Aids, O7-42T $51. One Session of Eight Weeks. June 
STUDY tae Cratente Sched of Tho- Long, Harold M.: Author Meets the Critics 21 te A ¢ 14. Tuit F $68. Spe 
ae iM My5-22T; Bright Ideas, F3-18T, Mr3-17T; nS ee oS ee a oe 
Black Hills Sei ology. pate ees cd r ea Do You Teach World History? (listing) cial Courses of 2 and 4 Weeks 
ac ills Science Station, and Northwoods Honey 7 . . . : . ° 
J : Mr3-7T; Economics for the Millions, S23- 
Cc New - a , - 
Sune hall Only pee ey aga — 22T; Modernizing History, D2-37T; NCSS Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
: : ‘ | Convention Forecasts, N4-25T; NCSS Con- Undergraduate. Courses have beei) planned 
gage ye ate te tm ue vention Report D2-37T; New Key to Good to meet all phases of Teacher Training— 
Biack Hills Expeditions —June 21 and July 26 og = la Teen Voters in Ac- requirements for credentials, courses meet- 

ion, My5-15 





classes, graduate and undergrad- 


a neighbor. 





























leads te | Mass Communication: General Introduction ing Californie ~~ ~ Te ae teach- 
Address —Friend or Foe (‘chart on what U.S ers from other States as well as California, 
— _ _#. egg ta “Tt Spends on mass communication), $23-10T; refresher courses and at Berkeley and 
—— ee Mass Media Sources, S23-20T; Start with Los Angeles courses leading to Graduate 
_ Mass Media (Samuel Beckhoff), S23-14T degrees 
Teaching Aids—How to Be a Good Asker e 
(audio-visual equipment), O7-11: Is Your 


Art Craft Study Tours Instruction Modern? O7-10T; Mass Media dd F 

Scandinavian Art Croft survey June 11-July 4. Mid- Sources, O7-10T FOR BULLETINS, addre wiversity 
summer Night Festival. European Art Craft survey Books—This Is a Book (William D. Bout- of California Sa mmer Sessions Office, 
July 3-August 31. France, England, Switzerland, well), N4-9T; What Then Is a Book? Dept. S, Berkeley 4; oF 405 Hilgard 
Italy, Spain, North Africa workshop activities. (Mark Neville), N4-8T Atenue, Dept. 8, Los Angeles 24; oF 
Pestolozzi international Children's Village. Full Records — Record Adventures (Hardy Registrar, Santa Barbara College, Dept 
sight-seeing throughout. Write Finch), D2-6T; Tops (William J. Temple) S. Senta Barbara, California 


Elma Pratt, Director, International School ef Art D2-6T 
232 East 15th Street. New York, New York Radio and Television—Broadcasting Is 





























46-T 










3usiness (Nancy Faulkner), F3-9T 
Make-up Magic (Temple), F3-25T 
and Magazines—Gutenberg's 
How to Prepare Your 
Print, Mr3-8T 


. PEPPPLOLLLOL PLDI VILL LOLOL OL OL LO OOR Your 


SUMMER STUDY TOURS }| ‘Y 


AROUND THE WORLD $1995 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA ies 
MIDDLE EAST SEMINAR 





FURTHER YOUR EDUCATION 
STUDY At HOME 





ospapers 
Legacy, Mr3-20T 
Students for Careers in 





Individual instruction. Start 








according to your 33 
day for ANNO NC | ME: N1 “o EUROPE (3 tours) $882 to 1395 § Meet the Pre (classroom practices) 
than 150 COURSES incl ng gra t | neg etn tone oy | Got Potignal—Fer Grad- 3 Mr3-9T 
Home- ee : : Filmstrips—Flexible Filmstrip, Ap7-10T 
0 S. Tarbell f 
sdY ss The UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO LAFAYETTE COLLEGE EASTON’ 3, rat Hail the Filmstrip! Ap7-8T; Opaque Ad- 
Box 354 Chicago 37, Illinois a aa al soateiauanaaetenll entures, Ap7-1671 Scholastic Teacher 
National Filmstrip Awards, Ap7-9T; Test- 
ing Made Easy, Ap7-33T 
Films—Films That Teach (John E. Bras- 
lin), My5-8T; National Film Awards (Vera 
Falconer) My5-91T l6mm Looks Ahead 





He MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 


lastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. 
ice send direct to advertisers, 


New York 36, N. Y. You will 


For prompter serv- 


mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 


Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


__.1. AUDIO DEVICES, 
Free booklet on new, 
colored audiotape 
_2. BELL & HOWELL, 


p. 11-T 

Full info on sound movie 
equipment 

_3. BENSON BARRETT, 

p. 17-T 


Facts on money writing 


plan 
_4. BESELER CO., p. 7-T 
Free projector demon 
stration 
_5. BITUMINOUS COAL 
co., p. 5-T 

Free booklet The Genie 
Story and list of aids 
6. CORONET FILMS, 

p. 13-T 

Free film catalogue 

7. DIRECT MAIL ADVER- 
TISING ASSN., p. 44-T 
Free details 
8. GENERAL ELECTRIC, 

p. 18-T 

Catalogue of free films 
for school use 
_9. GENERAL MOTORS CO., 

. 12-7 

ree reprints of student 
issue ad 
.10. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORP., p. 42-T 

Free copy Money Manage 
ment 
11. INTERSTATE TRAINING 
CcO., p. 40-T 

Info: home plastics course 
12. LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO., p. 40-T 
13. McGRAW-HILL TEXT 
FILMS, p. 20-T 

Details on new film series 
14. MINNESOTA MINING 
MFG. CO., p. 4-T 

Tape recording info 
.15. MOTOROLA, INC., 

. 14T 

ree booklets: 41, A 
Master TV Antenna System 
for Your School. A Do-/t 
Yourself Project; 242, 
A Plan for Bringing Your 
School the Advantages of 
Educational TV; 43 
How to Plan Effective 
Classroom Work Around 
Existing TV Programs 

44, Stondards of Se 

lecting TV Equipment for 
Classroom and Recrea 


Please Print 


tional Use; 245, Vis 
vol Factors and Seating 
Plans Involved in Effective 
Classroom Use of TV 
246, How to Build a 
Low-Cost TV Rehearsal 
Unit for Your School 
16. MOTHER TONGUE 
PUBLISHING CO., p. 17-T 


Free sample lesson 


_17. SHELL OIL CO., 


p. 12-T 

Free film on loan 

18. TAB, p. 16-T 

Full details on the 
Teen Age Book Club 
19. TEACHING FILM 
CUSTODIANS, p. 21-T 
Free film booklet 

20. TELEBOOK, p. 21-T 


Free —— records for 
yearbooks 

21. UNITED WORLD FILMS, 
Pp 

Free instructional films 
catalogue 


22. YOUNG AMERICA 
FILMS, p. 18-T 

New film catalogue 

23. WALT DISNEY, PRO- 
DUCTIONS, p. 20-T 

Free film info 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


24. ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, 

p. 44-T 

25. INT. SCHOOL OF ART, 

p. 45-T 

Details on <i art 

craft study tou 

26. LAFAYETTE ‘COLLEGE, 

p. 46-T 

Details on study tours— 

Evrope, Middle East, S. A., 

round-the-world 

27 oy OF CALIFOR 

NIA, 45-T 

28 UNiV OF CHICAGO, 

p. 46-T 

Home study course details 

29. UNIV. OF HAVANA 

p. 44-T 

30. UNIV. OF PENNSYL- 

VANIA, p. 45-T 

31. UNIV. OF ROCHESTER, 
T 


p. 45- 
32. WHEATON COLLEGE, 
p. 45-T 


TRAVEL 
33. AMERICAN TRAVEL 
ASSN., p. 40-T 


Travel guide 


_34. B & O RAILROAD, 
p. 31-T 

Free travel guide to 
Washington, 

35. BARBIZON HOTEL, 
p. 27-T 

Free booklet 


—_.36. BURLINGTON RR, 


p. 36-T 
Free lit. on western 
trips 7 


37. CANADA. STEAMSHIP 
LINES, p. 34-T 
Free cruise folders 


—.38. CAPE COD CHAMBER 


OF COMMERCE, p. 40-T 
Free map; directory 

39. COLONIAL WILLIAMS- 
BURG, p. 39-T 

Free info-school trips 
accommodations 


——40. HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 


SYSTEM, p. 48-T 


Details on car rental plan 


——41. HOTEL DUANE 


p. 26-T 

Free booklet 

42. HOTEL VAN RENSSA- 
LAER, p. 26-T 

Free booklet 

43. NEA TOURS, p. 38-T 
Free booklets on Canada, 
New England tours 

44. NORTH CAROLINA 
DEPT. CONSERVATION & 
DEVELOPMENT, p. 30-T 
Free Vacationland Moun- 
tain folder 

45. NOVA SCOTIA BU- 
REAU OF INFORMATION, 
p. 34-T 

Free maps; lit 

46. PROVINCE OF ON- 
TARIO, p. 39-T 

Free lit 

47. PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC, p. 32-T 

Free road maps; booklets 
48.RED BRICK HOUSE 

p. 40-T 

Free fold 

49. SAN CARLOS HOTEL, 
p. 27-T 

Free folder 

50. SANTA FE RR., p. 41-T 
Details on La Fonda & 
Indian trips 

51. SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE HIGHWAY COM- 
MISSION, p. 37-T 

Free color folcier 

52. WILLARD HOTEL, 

p. 27-T 








City 





School and Positi 


_Zene 


State__ 








This coupon valid for two months. 
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United Nations 
$23-48T 
22T; U.N 


Temple), My5-34T 

Radio: see also Faulkner Television, Record- 
ings gest on the Air-programs (Morris 
Goldberger), F3-12T; Learn to Look-Listen 
(Nancy Faulkner), N4-38T; More FMers 
(Nancy Faulkner), Ja6-22T; NSRTG Por- 
trait, F3-36T; News on the Dial (Nancy 
Faulkner), Mr3-23T; Schools on the Air 
(Nancy Faulkner), Ja6-22T; Tune in These 


Ideas (Hardy Finch), F3-10T; Wonderful 
Parties (AERT), Ap7-43T 

Social Studies: see also Long, Harold M. He 
Collects Sounds, D2-11T; How to Use 
Scholastic Magazines (Talmadge T. White), 
$23-49T; Songs of 1776, F3-33T; When 
Students Love History (James J. Hogan), 


$23-46T 

Spalding, Howard C.: Code for Youth, Ja6- 
8T; Fringe Benefits (jobs, education vs 
industry), Mr3-10T; Is Your Instruction 
Modern? O7-10T; Mr. Quo (Teacher-Prin- 
cipal relationship), F3-28T; Pattern for 
Progress (Illinois Curriculum), N4-32T; 
Take a Stand! My5-21T; Teaching’s Second 
Mile (personality development), D2-8T; 
Yes, Discipline! $23-15T; Weigh the Critics 
(criticism of the schools), Ap7-12T 

Special Editions—annual: Where to Find It 
(resource materials, teaching aids, equip- 
ment sources), O7; World Guide to Sum- 
mer Study and Travel, Mr3 

Summer Schools: Rich Rewards of Summer 
School (Dr. Samuel M. Brownell), Mr3- 
29T; Summer in Coimbra, Portugal (Kath- 
arine M. Saunders), Mr3-34T; Summer 
Schools in U. S. and Abroad, Mr3-30T: 
Workshops and Institutes, Ap7-29T 

Teaching: see also Finch, Long, Social 
Studies, etc. Artists in the Classroom, 
$23-9T; Is Your Instruction Modern? O7- 
10T; Start with Mass Media (slow learn- 
ers), S23-14T; Teaching’s Second Mile 
(personality development), D2-8T: To 
Make Teaching Easier, S23-32T 

Teaching Aids and Materials: Recreating the 
Working World (Dr. M. Edmund Speare), 
O7-12T; Where to Find It (over 750 sourc- 
es), O7-29T-50T; Useful Tools and Meth- 
ods, S23-31T, O7-30T, N4-28T, D2-17T, 
D2-27T, Ja6-20T, F3-22T, Mr3-24T, Ap7- 
38T, My5-47T 

Television: see also Radio, Faulkner. Best 
on the Air (Morris Goldberger), F3-12T: 
“Inside Job" TV. F3-8T; Students on 
the Air, Ap7-35T; TV scorecard, $23-36T: 
Tune in These Ideas (Hardy Finch), 
F3-10T 

Temple, William J. (Audio-Visual Equip- 
ment): A Plug for LP, N4-30T; Audible 
Yearbooks, Mr3-14T; For Filmstrip Show- 
ing, Ap7-20T; “Hi-Fi and the Schools, 
$23-38T; How to be a Good Asker (audio 
visual equipment), O7-11T; Plenty of Play- 
backs, D2-28T; Sound Advice, S23-40T 


Sound Around Us (Acoustics), Ja6-23T 
Tops! (recordings), D2-7T 

Travel General—A Dream Comes True 
(Lubovsky), S23-16T; Armchair Travel, 
N4-42T; Canadian Capers, Ap7-26T; Cap- 
tivating Capri (Borth), D2-22T: Focus on 
Africa, N4-43T; Focus on Central Ameri- 


ca, O7-53T; Focus on Far East, $23-19T: 
Focus on Europe, D2-24T; Focus on Gaspe, 
Ap7-30T; Focus on the Near East, Ja6-10T 
Focus on South America, F3-16T; Hospi- 
tality Unlimited (Davis), N4-40T: Profita- 
ble Travel, Mr3-46T; Round the Clock in 


New York City, My5-25T; School Trips 
(E. John Long) $23-21T; Summertime 


Ap 7-25T; Thank You, 
O7-22T; U.S.A. In- 


Specials in Canada 
Europe (Semasko 
formation, O7-50T 
ECOSOC Comes to Toledo 
U.N. Stamp Club, Ap7- 
$23-48T 


Launc! 
Story in Stamps 














Useful Tools and Methods 


nouncing still another GE contribution 
to education scheduled for May 12 
rhis has been written to help persuade 
teen-agers to continue their education. 
litle: “Why Stick to Your Studies?” 
After General Electric sponsored the 
“Highlights of 1953, 
10 Scholastic Maga 
subscribers 








“@END 43,500 copies of Tommy Gets 
the Keys—one for every high school 
student enrolled in school driver educa- 
tion courses in Florida,” asked the State 
Police. Philadelphia’s superintendent 
isked for 38,500 copies. Georgia's 
sheriffs and chiefs asked for 270,000. 
So it goes. No sooner did the March 
3 Scholastic Magazines with the 32- 
page color-cartoon insert on safe driv- 
ing reach the than the de 
mand for additional copies began to 
roll in. This is the insert sponsored by 


16-page insert 

February 
tines, a survey of teacher 
showed that S4 per cent of the teachers 
reporting held discussions 
on the outstanding deve lopments in the 
clectric industry initiated by GE in 1953 
of “Why Study English?, 


in the 


schools, classroom 





B. F. Goodrich Co. In addition to the 
initial distribution of 1,500,000 through 
the magazines, 2.500.000 have gone out 
on request 

Scholastic Magazines 
know General Electric Com- 
panv’s teac hing aids: “Why Study Eng- 
lish?” Oct. 7) and “Why 
March 17). We take pleasure in an 


Readers — of 


also. the 


Read?” 


_ 


Presented #9 6 Gud to Mgrmdy Sedety 
Oy tat 6 f Soodree Compery Aaron Oho 


Reprints 
“Why Read? 


1953” are 





tric Co 


and 
Studies?,” as well as 

available on 
Public Relations Dept., General Elec- 


Schenectady, N.Y 


Why Stick to You 
“Highlights of 
request trom 


Copies ot 


Tommy Gets the Keys can be obtained 


from 


Relations 


Akron 


Public 


Goodrich Co., 


Dept., B F 
Ohio. 





Title 


Natural Rubber and You 


free (50 or less; 
over 50, five cents 
each 


Why Ask For An 
Accident? 


The Story of Grass free 


The History of the free (single copy) 


Typewriter 


Henry Ford: Highlights 10 cents 


of His Life 


20 cents 


Careers in the Consumer 
Finance Field 


Guide to Teaching About 10 cents 
the United Nations and 


World Affairs 


Secrets of Press 
hotographers 


Description 


pamphlet; 28 pp.; 
pictures, maps, charts 


booklet; 24 pp.; ill. 


tables 


pamphlet; 11 pp 


cleverly ill 


9 pp.; 


mimeo 
stapled 


pamphlet; 20 pp.; 
pictures of old autos 


pomphlet; 8 pp.; ill 


pamphlet; 31 pp 
chart of U. N.; bibli 
ographies, sources 


pamphlet; 19 pp.; 


Comments 


sources, excellent 


historical background, 
rubber plantation; 


pictures of life on a 
social studies; all levels 


such as speed lights, 


safety, guidance; 


accident factors 
drinking, courtesy, etc.; 
sr. his. to adult 


simply written, items of interest about 
grass in the U. S.; science, social studies; 


elem. to jr. h.s 


interesting report on the development of 
the typewriter with facts on the Royal Co.; 
vocational education; sr. h.s 


the man and his famous car, the Model T, 
and its development, interesting; jr. h.s. to 
adult 


jobs, personal 
requirements, 
consumer ed., 


size of industry, kinds of 
qualifications, educational 
advancement, earnings, etc 


guidance; jr. h.s. to adult 


excellent source book, graded materials, 
experiences, international educotion and 
U. N.; social studies, communication arts 
oll levels 


tips on how to make your pictures interest 
ng; journalism, camera clubs; jr. hs. to 


odult 


Source 


Natural Rubber Bureau 
1631 K. Street, N.W 
Washington 6, D. C 


Kemper insurance 
Mutual Insurance Bldg 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Agricultural Research Dept 
Swift and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc 
2 Park Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


Education Dept 

Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village 

Dearborn, Michigan 


B'Nai B’Rith Vocationol 
Service Bureau 

1761 R Street 

Washington -?_ .~ 


American Assn. for the U.N 
Formal Education Dept 

345 E. 46 Street 

New York 17, New York 


Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 


When you write for aids mention Scholastic Teacher. For additional aids use coupon on page 46-T. 





This summer... 
enjoy more tun... more relaxation 


... 502 mote... do more! 








Do It the EASY WAY with HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 


For precious, carefree days, you and your friends can easily rent a new Ford or other fine car 


from Hertz and drive it as your own... 


wherever you please... for as long as you please 


... at remarkably low cost! For example: you and your friends can drive 1000 miles in 4 weeks 
and the cost would only be approximately $212.00 for the entire trip! If you take four friends with you, 
the cost per person would be approximately $42.40! And—this includes all gasoline, oil 
...and insurance—at no extra cost! (These figures are based on the national average rate 
of $33.00 per week plus 8 cents per mile. Convertible rates slightly higher.) 


It’s so easy to rent a car from Hertz... ANYWHERE! 


Simply look in your telephone directory under "H" for your nearest 
Hertz station. Show your driver's license and proper identification at the 
station and off you go in a car as private as your own... for an hour, 


day, week, as long as you want. It's as easy as A. B. C.! 


Specific rate example: cat the Hertz station in Miles City, Montana, the 
weekly rate is $37.50, plus 8 cents per mile, including gasoline, oil and 
nsurance. The total cost for a trip of 200 miles in any one week is only 


$53.50, 


sections of the country 


whether one person or five ride. Rates vary slightly in different 


For the entire rental period, Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil, Public 
Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and $100.00 deductible 
collision protection—at no extra cost! If you pay for additional gasoline 
or oil on your trip, Hertz will reimburse you for the full amount. 


To be sure of a car locally or in another city, make a reservation in 
advance. Any Hertz station will make one for you, anywhere, for any time. 
If you are going to fly or take a train, any airline or railroad ticket agent 
will make a Hertz Rent-A-Cor reservation when you reserve your space 
or purchase your ticket. Always insist on Hertz! 


Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is available at nearly 800 stations in over 
550 cities throughout the world. For your convenience Hertz issues Charge 
Cards to qualified individuals and firms and honors Air Travel and Rail 
Credit Cards. 


For Additional Information—call your nearest Hertz station or write 
or phone Hertz Rent-A-Car System, Dept. 
154, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 


cago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


Now serving you in more than 550 cities in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Virgin Islands, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Mexico, Great Britain, Ireland and Switzerland. 


HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM 





